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THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL 


DEVELOPMENTS AND ACTION 
By A. Marcus WARD 


HE October, 1958, issue of this Review contained an article by Dr 

Charles Ranson introducing its readers to the existence of the 
Theological Education Fund (TEF). Written after the meeting of the 
Fund’s Committee in Montreal, it dealt with the origin and establish- 
ment of the Fund, its terms of reference and preliminary approach; 
and concluded by quoting in full the document which sets out the 
Committee’s conception of its task. This second article seeks to describe 
what has happened so far, as the Committee and the staff work for the 
discharge of their high responsibility. 


STAFF AND ORGANIZATION 


Immediately after the Montreal meeting Dr Ranson formally assumed 
the duties of Director. Shortly, he was joined by Dr Charles Forman, 
generously released by Yale Divinity School for two years, as Associate 
Director. In May, 1959, the present writer came on to the staff as 
Honorary Consultant for Texts and Libraries. Suitable accommodation 
was found at 160 Fifth Avenue, New York, and an office was opened 
in October, 1958, with Miss Anita Harris as Administrative Assistant. 
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Later developments in the Texts and Libraries programmes have made 
it necessary to have a full-time London office. This has been set up, 
from January, 1960, in the Methodist Mission House, 25 Marylebone 
Road, London, with Miss Freda Dearing as Assistant. It is good to be 
able to report that, from the outset, the administration of the Fund 
has proceeded smoothly, efficiently and economically. As Treasurer, 
Mr Lawrence Macgregor has done far more than is generally expected 
of a treasurer. Thanks to his wise stewardship, the work of the Fund 
has so far been carried out without any charge on capital. 


STAFF TRAVELS AND CONSULTATION 


It was agreed that the work should be initiated by wide enquiry and 
consultation in the areas of the Fund’s concern. Since the Montreal 
meeting the staff have travelled widely in East Asia, Africa, India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan. Visits to Latin America are to be made 
in the Spring of 1960. In most instances there has been close relation 
to the surveys carried out by the International Missionary Council. 
During their travels, the staff have seen most of the institutions for the 
training of ordinands in the areas visited and have had consultations 
with staffs and students and with representatives of the churches. Thus 
they have been helped to form judgments as to the points at which the 
Fund may best be able to render constructive help. But, at this stage, 
the preliminary purpose is to stimulate thought on the fundamental 
problems of the supply and training of ministers, and so to engage the 
churches and institutions in discussions of their own work that ways 
may be found by which the Fund can best render service within its 
own terms of reference. 

The Director has spoken of the ferment created by the existence and 
possibilities of the Fund. On all sides there is evidence of widespread 
interest and hope. In certain areas direct impact has already been made. 
There have been unprecedented developments in interdenominational 
consultation and united planning for the future training of ordinands. 
There is clearly deep concern in the churches as regards the condition 
of the ministry and a growing recognition of the urgent need for reform 
in its training. Thus from the outset, and before any action had been 
taken, the Fund has helped to quicken concern on a matter vital to the 
well-being of the Church. The preliminary investigations, moreover, 
revealed that while there are many pitfalls in its path, the Fund has 
solid grounds for encouragement. There is an even deeper sense of 
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responsibility to see that the resources are used to forward and not 
frustrate the increase of good ministers. 

In June, 1959, the staff met for consultation in New York. The year’s 
work was reviewed and documents were prepared on various aspects 
of the Fund to guide discussion and decision at the forthcoming meeting 
of the TEF Committee. The travels of the staff had resulted in the 
production of full background papers on the condition and needs of 
theological education in Africa. These contained careful description, 
with a minimum of generalization, of the situation to which the 
purposes of the Fund are to be applied. There were revealed ‘tremendous 
possibilities which are straining at realization’. It is clear that nothing 
less will satisfy Africa to-day than theological education on a plane of 
work comparable to that in Europe and America. The facts disclosed, 
moreover, that many of the plans for much-needed and urgent improve- 
ment centred on the setting up of new institutions and buildings. These 
had not, originally, been contemplated as pertinent to the Fund’s 
concern, but it was recognized that if such provision were the best way 
in which to improve theological education, no preconceptions must be 
allowed to stand in the way. Other documents were produced, incor- 
porating ideas for the possible working out of the Texts and Libraries 
Programmes, and other parts of the work. The consultations concluded 
with a meeting of all available members of the Committee’s Executive, 
when the various documents were further considered and emended. 
Among the data prepared for the Committee was a list of the 218 
theological schools in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the South-west 
Pacific. This showed that at present the Fund is concerned with up- 
wards of one thousand members of staff and six thousand ordinands. 


THE COMMITTEE IN FRANCE: JULY, 1959 


The TEF met for its second full meeting in mid-July, 1959, at Com- 
piégne, near Paris. The thirty-one persons present (and only three of 
the elected members were unable to attend) were widely representative, 
both geographically and in experience of all aspects of the life of the 
Church. All shared a deep and responsible concern for the wisest use 
of a Fund which had so remarkably, even miraculously, come into 
being to meet what is generally recognized as the most urgent need 
in the ‘younger’ churches. 

It will be recalled that from the outset the Committee faced a 
dilemma. On the one hand the total task of ministerial training is 
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being carried out in over two hundred institutions, many of which are 
at a modest level, yet all are in need. On the other hand, even such 
ample resources as the Fund possesses would not enable any general 
up-grading, even if that were considered wise. The task was unprece- 
dented; there were no traditions that could serve as a guide. Hence, 
both in Ghana and at Montreal, it was recognized that any principles 
or methods devised must leave freedom for development in the light 
of experience. Subject to this, it had been agreed that the larger part 
of the Fund should be devoted to making major grants to a limited 
number of institutions reasonably well distributed round the world, 
The sum of $1,000,000, however, was ear-marked for a comprehensive 
programme of library improvement and for the preparation of text- 
books in some twenty languages. In this latter part of the Fund’s work 
all would have a share. From these programmes, and from the inter- 
change of thought and experience that would result from their plan- 
ning, it was hoped that something significant would be done for the 
general raising of the standards of theological education. 

The work carried out by the staff during the past year helped the 
Committee to see more clearly the situation to which the Montreal 
interpretation of the purpose of the Fund must be applied. Hence, 
while many of the projects are still at the formative stage and many 


data remain to be collected, it was possible to take certain definite 
actions at the meeting. 


THE First GRANTS IN THE INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMME 


So far as the institutional part of the programme is concerned, two 
major grants were made, in each case under certain conditions of local 
support and staffing, to enable the organization of theological education 
in association with a university college. 

a. In view of the fact that the upbuilding of theological education in 
French-speaking Africa involves the establishment of university level 
instruction in theology, which cannot be adequately effected in any of 
the existing denominational schools, it was resolved to help in the 
establishment of a Faculty of Theology at Yaoundé, Cameroon, as 
proposed by the Evangelical Federation of Cameroon and French 
Equatorial Africa, through a building and equipment grant of up to 
$100,000, on the basis of two dollars for each dollar raised locally. To 
this was added a supplemental grant of $10,000 for books. 

b. In view of the fact that a significant improvement in theological 
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education can be expected to result from the close proximity of Trinity 
Theological College, Kumasi, to the University College of Ghana, it 
was resolved to help the necessary change of location by a grant of 
$75,000, on the basis of three dollars for each five dollars raised locally. 

It will be noted that both these grants apply to institutions in Africa, 
as a result of the surveys previously made and of the recent extensive 
staff travels in the African continent. By the time the Committee next 
meets, the staff will have completed visits to many Asian institutions 
whose requests for aid will then come up for consideration. It should 
not be assumed, however, that with these two grants the Fund has 
discharged its responsibilities for Africa. 

Further possible outreach in the institutional programme may be 
illustrated by other actions and discussions on the part of the Com- 
mittee. In many areas of Africa recruitment to the ministry forms a 
serious problem. It had been reported that Cuttington College, Liberia, 
was proposing to undertake an experiment in recruitment. Recognizing 
that success here might well prove of assistance in other places, it was 
agreed to grant Cuttington College $3,500 to help in a two-year experi- 
ment and to ask that reports on its progress be submitted, in order to 
assess the value of this type of grant. 

Earlier consideration had been given to the possibility that the Fund 
might assist visiting professors and might grant scholarships. It was 
agreed that while the Fund would not establish any general policy in 
these respects, it would entertain requests for assistance from theo- 
logical seminaries which, in connexion with a definite programme for 
up-grading their curricula, need aid to achieve this object. Any such 
visiting professorship would be for a period during which definite aims 
could be attained within the proposed programme. Similarly, scholar- 
ship aid would be given for use in connexion with those programmes. 

In such ways a beginning has been made in the discharge of responsi- 
‘bilities in regard to the grants to selected institutions. No one present 
could fail to be impressed with the care given both to what was recom- 
mended and to what was declined. No effort has been spared in the 
collection and assessment of the material on the basis of which to 
reach decision. Much remains to be done. Many miles will be travelled, 
with much conference, thought and prayer, before the Fund will be in 
a position to apportion what remains of its resources. Already the 
question arises whether five years and four million dollars will be 
sufficient to meet the need. All concerned know how much depends on 
what is now being attempted. 
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THE LIBRARIES PROGRAMME 


The portion of the Fund to be devoted to the Texts and Libraries 
Programmes is smaller, but not less important. Here we can look 
forward to the successful completion of one part of the task and can 
glimpse the beginning of the other. 

In regard to the strengthening of the libraries of all the institutions 
which come within the Fund’s concern, a plan has been worked out, 


approved and is in process of being put into effect. The first step was | 


to prepare a suitable book-list. Here the Fund became heir to what 
had already been achieved by the Nanking Theological Seminary 
Board of Founders. Some time ago the Board commissioned Professor 
Raymond P. Morris, Librarian of Yale Divinity School, to visit various 
countries in East Asia, where he conducted conferences for librarians 
and, in the course of his travels and in the light of his experiences, 
prepared an annotated library list suitable for the theological schools 
visited. The results of this work have been generously placed at the 
disposal of the Fund. No less generously, Professor Morris has given 
his continuing services to the Fund. Under his direction and in con- 
sultation with experts all over the world, the list has been revised and 
enlarged. It is to be printed and put at the disposal of all the institutions 
within the purview of the Fund, for their guidance in the building up 
of more adequate libraries. 

Meanwhile the Fund has been collecting information about the 
existing libraries. The institutions vary greatly, and the Fund wishes to 
give help according to need and capacity, but also to give freedom to 
all concerned to select the books which they wish to receive. The value 
of the grants will vary, but every effort will be made to achieve equity, 
having regard to the size of each institution, the level of instruction 
and the needs of the library. All the theological colleges and schools on 
the Fund’s list are eligible for this help. Each is to receive the book- 
list, with an invitation to select books up to a given sum. If any would 
prefer to receive books not on the list, they will be free to make sugges- 
tions. It is hoped that all will give such comments on the list as will 
help in the production of further editions or supplements. The pro- 
duction of a permanent up-to-date and annotated book-list will, it is 
believed, in itself prove a means to the wider ends of the Fund’s purpose. 
The purchase and shipping of the books chosen is to be undertaken by 
two well-known international booksellers, with wide experience of 
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theological literature. It is proposed that the institutions send their 
lists to the TEF office in London, for checking and forwarding to the 
agents, who will arrange to despatch the books overseas. Thus we may 
expect that during this year the Fund will be distributing books, care- 
fully selected and chosen, to the value of $300,000, to some two hundred 
institutions in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the South-west Pacific. 
It is hoped that something further may yet be done. In addition to the 
possibility of additional gifts of books, other plans for assisting theo- 
logical libraries are under consideration. These include the writing and 
publication of a simple hand-book on the organization and use of a 
library, and another on the methods of study. 

About this part of the programme there are many gratifying features. 
There are the speed and the efficiency with which a highly complex 
operation has been carried out. This owes much to the co-operation of 
the Nanking Board and to the devotion of Professor Morris. And there 
is the genuine enthusiasm shown by all who have been asked to help. 
Many busy scholars were glad to share their knowledge and their 
judgment. The distinguished booksellers who are to undertake the 
enormous task of distribution have much more than a professional 
interest in the work. One of them commented, when the plan was out- 
lined to him, ‘I think the Apostle Paul would have been excited by 
your scheme’. All this gives much encouragement to those who have 
been entrusted with the overall work of the Fund and bodes well for 
its other plans. To the last of these we now turn. 


THE TEXTS PROGRAMME 


Many will agree that in the total work of theological education, as 
contemplated by the Fund, the most urgent need is the provision of 
suitable books, in the local language, for class-room use. For the 


‘present writer the world-wide problem is pin-pointed in one man who 


came to Richmond College, England, last September, as a World 
Council scholar, from Angola. His mother tongue is Kimbundu; the 
lingua franca, Portuguese. After earlier studies in Africa he went to 
the Presbyterian Seminary at Carcavelos, near Lisbon. Here, he tells 
us, he had to do much of his work in English. To meet the general 
problem summed-up in this instance, the Committee gave general 
approval to a plan for the preparation and circulation of adequate but 
inexpensive text-books in some twenty languages, with emphasis on 
the work of indigenous writers, acting under the supervision of 
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competent regional committees, in each language area. It is hoped thus 
to develop a means which will not merely strengthen the theological 
schools at what is, for many, the weakest point, but will also do some- 
thing to stimulate the growth of a genuine theology in the local 
languages. The general pattern envisaged by the Committee to give 
effect to this plan has been embodied in a memorandum which has 
been sent to all concerned and likely to be concerned. 

The first task is to initiate a process of enquiry in order to discover 
the actual needs and then to devise means to make available the books 
needed for effective theological education. The Fund expects to work 
in constant co-operation and fullest consultation with those who will 


have the ultimate responsibility for carrying out the work, and with ’ 


other agencies which share this concern. The staff hopes to receive full 
information as to the situation with which they have to deal, that all 
proposals will be the product of the thinking of those engaged in 
theological education, and that they have full local support. Every 
effort will be made to keep in touch with Christian literature committees. 

For such a task no adequate over-all pattern can be devised all at 
once. The best that can be done is to break into the problem con- 
structively and to be prepared for constant revision and adaptation to 
local needs. The staff does not intend to impose any scheme, but to 
suggest, on the basis of experience, lines on which a useful beginning 
can be made, and to show what the Fund can do to help to fulfil the 
plans made on the spot in each area. Those responsible for the training 
of the ministry will make and implement the decisions. The Fund exists 
to advise and to help provide means to meet the need. 

Thus it is the intention of the Fund, in the major language areas, to 
help to produce the books required, about fifty in number, for a full 
course of theological education. These will consist of up to ten Basic 
Tools: Greek (and, where needed, Hebrew) grammars and lexicons, 
Bible concordances, dictionaries, word books, atlas; and the balance 
of about forty Essential Texts: study books to be used in connexion 
with class-work, each constituting a general introduction to the various 
branches of theological study, pre-supposing a three-year course on a 
generally accepted curriculum which covers the main disciplines. The 
suggestions for a common framework have been related to the main 
divisions of the libraries list and ample freedom of manoeuvre has been 
allowed for meeting special needs and interests, while providing for a 
general balance of subjects in the curriculum. Something like this is 
contemplated in the plan: Old Testament (6), New Testament (6), 
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History (4), Doctrine (7), Study of Religion (1), Philosophy (1), Philo- 
sophy of Religion (1), Ethics and Moral Theology (3), Pastoralia (8), 
World Religions (2). It is proposed to add a book on Oecumenics, the 
science of the Church Universal, conceived as a world missionary 
community—its nature, its mission, its relations and its strategy. In this 
connexion the Fund hopes to produce a book, under the direction of Dr 
John Mackay, which may help to inform the pattern of books as a whole. 

Clearly it will not be possible to work out the scheme at once in all 
the areas. Three have therefore been chosen for the initiation of pilot 
projects from which it is hoped to gather evidence which can help the 
process everywhere. The choice of French-speaking Africa and 
Madagascar, Andhra-Desa of South India and Portuguese-speaking 
Latin America and Africa in no way implies that the others will be 
forgotten or at a disadvantage. Rather it is hoped that in every area 
work will begin at once on the lines suggested. The Committee, more- 
over, will be prepared to take interim action where the need is urgent 
and the case clearly made out. In Africa and some Asian countries 
where English is widely used as the medium of theological education, 
the Fund itself proposes to initiate a pilot project. 

Such an undertaking will call for full collaboration from each area. 
It is suggested that strong local committees be invited to take responsi- 
bility for preparing schemes on the general lines suggested. They are 
being asked to survey the local situation in order to determine a) what 
books are needed ; b) where the needs are adequately met ; c) what books 
are in existence but need to be made more widely available ; d) whether 
the needs are to be met by original writing, adaptation or translation ; 
e) what persons are capable and available for the work. 

Along such lines the staff hope to make the first approach to what 
promises to be a long and difficult task. It is hoped that during the 
coming months such evidence will be gathered as will enable the Com- 


' mittee at its meeting in Edinburgh in July, 1960, to begin to meet the 


needs. The Consultant expects to visit Brazil in the Spring of 1960 and 
other areas later. In every case the Committee and the staff will depend 
on the appointment of representative and responsible bodies to make 
clear and comprehensive surveys of the local situation and to lay bare 
the needs, with realistic suggestions as to the ways in which the Fund 
can help to meet them. 


Enough has been written to dispel any illusion that the TEF Com- 
mittee is a group of men sitting in New York to hand out largesse 
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according to its own preconceived ideas. It has no preconceptions ; but 
it has presuppositions, notably that the recruitment and training of a 
worthy ministry are essential to the well-being of the Church of God. 
Nowhere is the state of theological education satisfactory, but in the 
areas of the ‘younger’ churches the problems are the more acute on 
account of certain factors peculiar to their situation and of the in- 
adequacy of resources. The Fund offers a new opportunity to break 
through the frustration which has long hampered necessary action. It 
has never been the intention of the Fund itself to determine how its 
resources will be used. At every stage it has made reference back, so 
that all the fundamental questions shall be wrestled with and answered 
in the churches and institutions themselves. It is expected, therefore, 
that the Fund will act not merely as the dispenser of money, but will 
assist in the strengthening of theological education by stimulating local 
responsibility and encouraging creative thinking, with a view to raising 
the standard of scholarship and training. 

It is the intention to use the Fund to build on existing resources. 
To this end the staff has begun, and will continue, to foster wide 
personal contacts and to survey each situation on the spot. But, as has 
been stressed from the beginning, there is no desire merely to perpetuate 
what exists. The stress is being laid on advance and experiment, based 
on careful study of the actual situation in each area. The Committee, 
moreover, is not unaware of the peril of raising theological education 
to an intellectual level unrelated to the life of the people. The purpose 
to strengthen theological education contemplates such a combination 
of devotion and scholarship, involving thorough knowledge of the 
Biblical and theological framework of the Christian Faith and constant 
application of the Faith to the life and problems of Church and society, 
as will lead to the development of indigenous Christian thinking in the 
local languages. These broad principles have governed such action as 
has already been taken and they will continue to govern the working 
out of the plans described above. 

It will be recognized that at every stage the Fund has sought to build 
its plans and purposes on facts as they have been disclosed through 
personal investigation and conference. It has endeavoured, also, at 
every point, not to work or think in isolation, but in the fullest co- 
operation with all who share the Fund’s concern, that there be no 
overlapping, competition or wastage. Above all, there is the desire to 


do nothing that would seem to condition from outside the thinking 


and action of the churches to whom help is offered. Thus, in the 
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suggestions for the libraries, and in the proposals for texts, every 
effort has been made to include all varieties of legitimate Christian 
opinion. 

The widespread interest and hopes aroused at the creation of the 
Fund have increased with the passing months. Already it is clear that 
the present resources of the Fund, large as, at first sight and in com- 
parison with what has previously been available, they may seem, will 
be quite inadequate to meet the needs disclosed and the applications 
made. Even $4,000,000, when broken down into terms of four con- 
tinents, two hundred libraries and one thousand Texts, looks less 
imposing. The five-year plan will see only the beginning of a process 
that is vital to the well-being of the churches. The completion of the 
task will call for additional funds and for a broader basis of support. 
Already there are signs that this is being recognized and, we are glad 
to say, some action and promise has followed. The experience of the 
TEF, in the short time of its existence, makes it clear, beyond question, 
that only by pooling resources on an oecumenical basis, and planning 
from the perspective of the whole world, can adequate training of the 
ministry of the Church be assured. 

At the beginning of each day the staff of the TEF, whether together 
or separately, pray for all those engaged in the training for the ministry ; 
and then for the work of the Fund. Others may care to join them in 
this prayer: 

Almighty God, who hast built Thy Church upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, so guide and inspire the work of the Theological Education Fund 
that it may be used to the increase of the sacred ministry, the upbuilding of the 


Church Universal and the wider proclamation of the glorious Gospel, through Him 
who is the chief cornerstone, even Jesus Christ our Saviour, Amen. 


MARCUS WARD 








THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FOR 
A CHURCH IN TRANSITION 


VIEWPOINT OF A LATIN AMERICAN 
By José MiGuez BoNnINo 


ae is a moment in the life of the younger churches which 

perhaps has not been studied as carefully as others, but which is 
charged with possibilities and problems—the transition from a purely 
evangelical-pietistic understanding of the Church to a more catholic 
one or, using the widely accepted (though theologically monstrous) 
Trdéltschian terminology, the transition from the sect-type to the church- 
type. 

With the second and third generations of Protestants this situation 
has become very conspicuous in some Latin American countries, and 
reflects itself in the determination of the programme and aims of 
theological education. 

This process in itself has been well described sociologically and 
psychologically (among others by Dr Richard Niebuhr) and therefore 
needs no further description here. It involves economic, cultural, social 
and other factors. The purpose of this paper is simply to point out 
some of the areas in which this transition makes itself felt in our 
countries (mainly Argentina and Uruguay) and how it affects theological 
education. 

As will easily be seen, these reflections are not expressed in any 
sense as a judgment or an evaluation. They are intended mainly as 
descriptive. It would be utterly senseless to play the new against the 
old, or vice versa. Only in so far as we understand ourselves gratefully 
and responsibly as the children of our fathers can we undertake our 
new responsibilities. ‘What do we have that we have not received?’ 


SOME AREAS OF CONFLICT 


I. The transition from a charismatic to an institutional form of church 
government and life. By charismatic I mean a form of church life 
centred in the leader. This was the typical beginning of our evangelical 
communities built by and around the missionary. It was he who offered 


the way of worship, the organization, the moral standards for the new 
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community. He represented, to be sure, a tradition (sometimes un- 
consciously) but, to the convert, he was his tradition. The national 
pastor was cut on the same model. The life of the congregation was 
built around the ‘endowed’, ‘spiritual’ person whose authority was 
recognized. 

This situation, though, is now changed—or in the process of changing. 
A larger church, a more diversified range of service and a wider sphere 
of influence have demanded a more integrated organization. A second 
generation of Protestants, culturally able to look beyond the borders 
of their country and their denomination and to find standards and 
instances above the pastor and the missionary, and the very character 
of the new pastor who finds a congregation prior to his work—and 
not the result of it—all these factors work in the same direction. 

This means that the pastor becomes more of a ‘function’ (or function- 
ary, if the word can be redeemed) of the Church, an instrument of its 
work, integrated in its organization, with a task delimited by it and 
for which he is responsible to it. Our theological education has to key 
itself up to this new situation. 

1. To put the contrast in a very much exaggerated way, one could 
say that the new pastor has to be a professional instead of a virtuoso. 
The old man who used to move freely and extemporaneously among 
his people, deciding from moment to moment what he would do, 
shaping the life of the Church by the weight of his personality, is now 
impossible—however much we may regret it. The new type of church 
life and the middle-class psychology of both the new pastor and the 
new congregation make it impossible. He has to be replaced by a 
devoted and able worker who plans his work, organizes his church 
and carries out a methodically conceived and well-rounded plan. 

2. The approach of the pastor to his work is thereby modified. The 
evangelistic work, for instance, which was conceived as a ‘guerrilla’ 


' affair, with the pastor continuously ‘in the street’, has to be re-orientated 


to become a witnessing task of the community as such, with the pastor 
as a ‘strategist’ who distributes his people, teaches and orientates them, 
inspires and impels them and carries them out with him to the ‘streets’. 

3. The new pastor will have to spend more time in his office. But 
can he use it creatively? This is the problem we are finding terribly 
difficult. This new situation seems to drain the ministry of its romantic 
attraction. It seems a drab and monotonous work. The problem of 
theological education is partly to know how to help our student to 
catch the vision of a new adventure for the pastor—an adventure which 
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will tax his strength and resources to the utmost and will throw him 
trustfully, inspiring, instructing his community and moving out with 
it into the world. Unless we can help our students to catch this vision 
they will drag themselves painfully between the nostalgia of the old 
‘virtuoso’ and the reality of a poor, uninspiring ‘mere professionalism’, 
How to help the birth of a pastor who will function creatively as a 
vital centre of Christian life in the new type of Church which is being 
born? This is one of our most important tasks. 

II. The transition from an ‘ascetic’ society to a community open-to- 
the-world. 

Separation from the world was instilled into the life of the evangelical 
communities both as a tradition of some of the founding churches (or 
the particular wing of them which the missionary represented) and as 
a means of protection in the society. 

This separation functioned, primarily, in the discipline of the com- 
munity. The convert had broken with the old life, the old church, the 
old community to which he belonged. The new set of moral rules 
(usually illustrated by the famous “don’t smoke’, ‘don’t drink’, ‘don’t 
dance’) was a sign of the discontinuity of his conversion. As such, it 
was meaningful. Moreover, he felt himself somewhat separated from 
his national, political and social community. The man who brought 
him the Gospel had come from outside: he felt that his citizenship 
was ‘elsewhere’, not only in the sense that it was in heaven, but also 
because the ‘metropolis’ of his religious life was ‘over there’, in USA 
or Britain, for example. 

Not so in the new generations. These were born in the Church: 
there was no dramatic ‘break’ in their experience (which does not 
mean that there has not been a conversion!). Therefore the signs of 
discontinuity do not have meaning for him—except as an outmoded 
conservatism. But, beyond that, he feels himself a member of his 
secular community, a citizen who wants to participate actively and 
responsibly in its life—as an evangelical Christian. 

Atthis point he becomes baffled. a) He does not have a clear tradition 
from which to derive standards of judgment to understand as a 
Christian his situation. His denomination in the field has no traditions 
in this area of witness, except perhaps in the denouncing of some 
social vices. b) When he turns to the mother church to find orientation, 
his perplexity increases, because the situation is so dissimilar that little 
concrete orientation can be derived. The issues are usually different: 
the social and political problems of institutionally mature and socially 
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and technologically advanced countries have little to say to under- 
developed, politically unstable ones. Beyond that, the political means 
and possibilities of action in a country shaped by a Protestant tradition 
are scarcely relevant to a quite different political climate. And finally, 
the numerical weight and social status of the mother church opens 
to it courses of action wholly closed to the young church. 

In that situation, the Christian has to ‘invent’ his witness. Somebody 
has to help him to bring to bear on his new and ‘unrehearsed’ situation 
the wealth of Christian experience and insight of a long history, in 
order that he may find the true norms and discern the possible courses 
of action. This the pastor alone can do. But to do it he must have 
enough knowledge of the ‘secular sciences’ of society to be able to see 
and analyze the issues, and enough knowledge of the meaning of the 
Christian Faith to be able to relate it to the situation. Can theological 
education offer that?(I want to stress what is ‘different’ in this situation. 
In a traditionally Protestant country the layman finds in his own 
background that which permits him to discover his own course in his 
public witness. In our situation there is no such background; and the 
pastor is almost the only person who is able to interpret to the layman 
—who feels his responsibility as a Christian citizen—the Christian 
understanding of these problems. Outside of this help the layman finds 
himself between a totally secular and a Roman Catholic tradition, 
unable to be at home in either or to criticize them adequately.) 

We must confess that we have so far failed to fulfil our task in 
theological education in this respect. But we cannot delay. 

III. Worship and thought. These tensions reach critical expression in 
various other areas. Let me simply mention two related ones. 

1. The relation to the Roman Catholic Church. The early evangelical 
witness was decidedly controversial. The majority of the converts had 
been baptized Roman Catholics and some were active Roman Catholics. 
These people did not change from a 40 per cent Christian to an 80 per 


‘cent Christian Church: they felt they had changed from error to truth; 


from the devil to God, from darkness to light. The contrasts were 
stressed. Polemics usually followed a triple line: a) Roman Catholicism 
was indifferent to morals. Dubious morality in the clergy was em- 
phasized—instances, unfortunately, were readily available. Roman 
Catholicism did not involve a clear break with sin: the routine of sin, 
confession, absolution, sin . . . so well known in Roman Catholic 
countries. b) Roman Catholicism wanted to keep the people ignorant, 
the better to dominate them. Again, it could be truthfully pointed out 
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that the Roman Catholic hierarchy had always sided with the rich and 
politically powerful. c) Roman Catholicism was wrong in doctrine; 
the Bible, the argument ran, is neglected or simply rejected ; the wrong 
doctrines of works and Purgatory against free salvation, the worship 
of Virgin and saints in the place of Christ, the uncertainty of salvation 
and ritualism, were the targets of controversy. Later on, under the 
influence of liberal theology, the lines were somewhat changed; the 
denunciation of the regressive, obscurantist policy of the Vatican—as 
one liked to call the Roman Catholic Church—was emphasized. 
Catholicism was ignored as a religious force and only seen and opposed 
as a political power. 

But here also a new situation is emerging—though not yet clearly. 
The Roman Catholic Church is undergoing a revival which, in our 
countries, can be dated back to the Eucharistic Congress of 1934. A 
Biblical movement has produced some of the best translations of the 
Bible into Spanish and is beginning to circulate New Testament and 
gospels. Some theological and Biblical journals for laymen and priests, 
of an outstanding quality, have seen the light in the last few years. 
The liturgical reform, which aims at bringing the worship closer to the 
congregation, is gaining ground in some seminaries. A socio-political 
movement (based on Leo XIII and followers), now organized as a 
political party but influential beyond it, seems to offer a more intelligent, 
realistic approach to some of our national problems. A neo-Thomist 
philosophy offers to make sense of the world and life, as a rational 
and more satisfying alternative to dying positivism. The old anti- 
Protestant campaign of slander and vilification seems slowly to give 
way to a new approach to Protestant polemics, based on a sound 
knowledge of its doctrine and genius, conversant with the latest de- 
velopments in Protestant thought and aiming at the very heart of our 
differences. It is clear that the old controversy is becoming completely 
irrelevant in the new situation. 


This is a new dimension of theological training which has to be} 


tackled in Latin America. We have to give our pastors a deep under- 
standing of the meaning of Roman Catholicism at its best, as a religious 
force, an understanding of the deep attraction of its sacramental life 
and its mystical unity and its intellectual structure. We have to help 
our pastors to see, as they confront this deep, rich, attractive 
Catholicism, the deep-going differences which still keeps us apart— 
not merely from a corrupted Roman Catholicism but from the most 
pure, humane Roman Catholicism. Apart from this understanding the 
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whole meaning of our witness in traditionally Roman Catholic countries 
risks being lost for our Protestant churches. 

2. Worship and forms. The early convert came from the Roman 
Catholic Church or from a repudiation of it, and (in most instances) 
felt aversion for it. Anything resembling Roman Catholicism was 
suspect. The second and third generation Protestant can look more 
objectively to the Roman Catholic Church and judge with greater 
freedom. Moreover, the simple worship which his grandfather felt as 
something liberating is for him as much a ‘routine’ as any other ritual 
—and a poor and dry routine at that. Whenever preaching is poor— 
and this can be expected to be the rule rather than the exception 
anywhere in the world—he is left with almost nothing. With his 
aesthetic feelings awakened by his culture, and the old positivistic 
apotheosis of reason gone, it is only natural that the ‘simple’ worship 
will leave him unsatisfied and that he will long for the sense of the 
‘numinous’, the ‘mystery’, which our worship is not likely to satisfy. 
It is only reasonable to expect that many will feel the attraction of 
the liturgical movements in Protestantism, while it is also reasonable 
to expect that some will feel this to be a temptation, and that the old 
evangelical faith will be drowned in incense. How can we prepare our 
pastors to take into account both needs and aspects? 

3. Finally, the young Protestant of to-day is caught between the 
raging doctrinal controversy of Marxism, neo-Thomism and Existential- 
ism. The climate of tolerance which liberalism offered in religious 
matters is disappearing. The Protestant will have to state clearly his 
belief and defend it against the alternatives. He needs a clear-cut 
affirmation of what his faith is about. Neither the fundamentalist- 
pietistic nor the broad liberal formulae will offer much help: the former 
alienate both intellectually and emotionally, the latter are too much 
discredited to be useful. This is particularly the situation of our students 
—whom we are in danger of losing to the aggressive, assertive Catholic 
and leftist student organizations. A serious responsibility lies with 
theological training. It has to combine the concentration on the evan- 
gelical ‘message’ of salvation, which is indispensable for an evangelistic 
Church, and a ‘catholic’ amplitude which embraces the whole of life 
sub specie evangelii. And we have to develop in the pastor a resource- 
fulness which will enable him to meet the new problems and situations 
for which there is no precedent. 

IV. Complicating factors. One could go on indefinitely mentioning 


other areas. But these will suffice as instances. One may call attention, 
II 
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nevertheless, to some complicating factors which prevent a simple 
solution of these issues. I shall only mention them, without attempting 
their analysis. 

1. Our students do not have a long Christian background. They are 
second or third generation evangelicals, removed from a dramatic 
experience of total transformation (though, I repeat, not necessarily 
from a conversion experience) long enough to be no more sustained 
by the sheer intensity of that experience; but too close to the origin 
to have developed a tradition which will stabilize them. The traditional 
faith is still unsettled and can be somewhat easily disturbed. The shocks 
which he must necessarily suffer in his theological education—the 
discovery of Biblical and theological criticism, of Schweitzer and 
Bultmann, for example, become for him a matter of life and death, 
because he cannot fall back on a long traditional background. He really 
—and not only theoretically—runs the risk of losing all anchorage and 
of drifting away from his faith. Moreover, he will scarcely see these 
movements in context: it will seem to him that the whole faith is 
challenged or refuted. The shocks we cannot spare him, but we have 
to understand the peculiar problems which they pose for him (and 
this is particularly important for ‘oversea’ professors who come from 
a very different situation). 

2. Another complicating factor is the ‘compression’ of this whole 
process. Mother churches in the United States and Europe have de- 
veloped their structures over hundreds of years. We are compelled to 
‘become a church’ (to indulge again in this expression) in fifty years. 
From the rise of historical criticism to the present theological situation 
—from Reimarus to Bultmann—European Protestantism took two 
hundred years: we are put through this process in a single lifetime. 
No wonder we feel bewildered and confused! Again, we cannot spare 
our students the compression of this situation—it is a characteristic 
of the whole historical process in our countries—but we have to try 
to understand it. 

3. We dare not see this change as a ‘mutation’, as an Uebergang, 
into a different understanding of the Church, its mission, worship and 
life. In other terms: we cannot stop being ‘Evangelical’ and ‘Pietistic’ 
to become ‘Catholic’; we dare not stop being a ‘sect’ to become a 
church; we cannot stop being ‘charismatic leaders’ to become ‘pro- 
fessional pastors’. All this would be a tragic misunderstanding. We 
have to keep both things together, and this is a theologically and 
sociologically difficult process. It means that we have to be both 
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institutionalized and mobile; that we have to stress both participation 
in the world and a closely knit community life within the Church; 
that we have to keep our Roman Catholic front and understand the 
Roman Catholic Church; that we have both to proclaim a ‘narrow 
message of salvation’ (if it is not narrow it does not cut deep!) and 
be able to offer a wide range of thought; that we have to keep both 
the simplicity of the evangelistic fervour and to offer the richness of a 
more Catholic worship. Can it be done? 

This paper, as has been stated, does not provide solutions. It simply 
states the questions and awaits the reactions and suggestions which 
will help us in finding the solutions—or perhaps in positing differently 
the questions. But I will finally mention a few convictions which have 
been born in me as a result of the reflection on these problems. I offer 
them only tentatively and, again, as an invitation to discussion: 

1. I believe that denominational theological training in this situation 
is an aberration, an absurdity. No single denomination can cope with 
these problems. Or, rather, these problems cannot be tackled in the 
perspective of a single tradition. The whole Christian tradition as it is 
represented in the different confessions has to be brought to bear in 
the situation. I think that only united theological education makes 
sense here. 

2. Theological education has to be closely attached to the life of the 
Church—or rather integrated in it. I do not intend to detract from the 
academic freedom and the critical function of a seminary. But I believe 
that the theological schools are the only places in Latin America where 
the young growing and changing churches can reach a self-understand- 
ing which is indispensable for their task. And this can only be done 
when these schools are vitally related to and integrated into the ongoing 
life of the churches. Only thus shall we be able to ‘discover’ the new 
pastor which our churches need, the theology which corresponds to 
the Word of God in our situation. This includes, of course, our 
responsibility for the training of the laity. The seminary—in the mission 
field at least—dare not be a self-enclosed institution waiting for the 
Church to send its students to it; it has to be a centre of ecclesiastical 
life and thought reaching out into the churches. 

3. I think that a conclusion can be drawn concerning the debated 
problem of faculty: we have to keep mixed faculties of missionaries 
and nationals. The case for a national faculty has been sufficiently 
made—usually by missionaries. It is high time for the nationals to 
plead the case for missionary (by which I mean teachers from abroad) 
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professors. We cannot let a stupid nationalism blind us to that need: 
theological education in our countries cannot let go the experience, 
the insight and the ability developed by the mother churches in centuries 
of life and thought. And these things cannot be found in books: they 
have to come to us embodied in the missionary. 

4. We have to key up our programme to different types of needs— 
even if it complicates our organization and breaks down some of our 
neat, academic classifications. We have to keep on training pastors for 
the common—and basic—life of the congregations. But we need also 
a mobile specialized ministry: with students, workers, for teaching, 
for social work, for music and other fields. Of course this requires an 
expansion in equipment, faculties and resources which is still in a large 
measure beyond the possibilities of the younger churches. But may 
I suggest that this would be a most fruitful—if less spectacular than 
others—form of investment for the Mission Boards? 


José M{iGUEZ BONINO 
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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN KOREA 


By JOHN B. WHELAN 


ECAUSE of her distrust of the outside world, Korea became the 

‘Hermit Kingdom’ of the East. For centuries no foreigner could 
set foot across her borders and live. Since she was compelled to open 
her doors to the rest of the world in 1880 she has known little peace, 
and to-day, wretchedly divided into two armed camps, she still 
endeavours to maintain an independent existence. She is trying to 
remain Korean and yet assimilate what is of value from the outside 
world which has so abruptly obtruded itself upon her. 

Her troubled history seems to indicate that although suspicious of 
foreigners and determined that she will not be subservient to them, 
she has again and again readily received good ideas from the outside 
world and successfully adapted them to their new environment. 

Buddhism from far-away India came to her through her contact 
with China and was readily absorbed into her culture. Its ascendancy 
corresponded with her Golden Age in art and literature. Later it was 
rejected as of no further value, and from Korea it passed to Japan, 
where it still has great influence. 

From China, too, came the teaching of Confucius, which found a 
lasting place in the Korean culture pattern and which to-day largely 
governs the conduct of her people, especially in the rural areas where 
the majority of the Koreans live. It is interesting to note that its 
precepts were enforced with far greater rigour in Korea than would 
ever have been possible in the land of Confucius’s birth. 

The way in which the knowledge of Christ first penetrated to the 
‘Hermit Kingdom’ is something that the present-day missionary will 
do well never to forget. As far back as the eighteenth century Koreans 
had learned of the claims of Christ through some books of Christian 
doctrine published by the old Jesuit missions in China which had 
accidentally (or providentially?) found their way into the baggage of 
a Korean embassy returning from Peking. Korean scholars carefully 
perused these books and decided that the contents were sound and 
wholesome and worthy of acceptance by Korean people. Without 
authorized teachers or any kind of hierarchy, these scholars proceeded 
to coifstruct for themselves and their friends a church of their own. 
Later they learned that what they had done was not in accordance 
with strict church order, but nevertheless they were able to nurture 
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themselves on Christian truths, to win multitudes of believers and to 
survive persecution until the nineteenth century, when the first mission- 
ary from outside made contact with them. 

The spiritual descendants of these early Korean Christians to-day 
number nearly one million, forming just under three per cent of the 
total population. About four-fifths of the present-day Christians have 
been won by those churches which were founded by American Pro- 
testants and which are now ministered to by an indigenous ministry 
supported by the native Christians. The remainder are Christians of 
the Roman, Anglican and Orthodox churches. 

When the European missionary views the Korean church of to-day 
he is often dismayed by its many undesirable characteristics. It is a 
sadly divided church, a fact that is due not only to the many varieties 
of missions which pioneered the field, but also to the factions among 
the native Christians, who have produced further subdivisions, schisms 
and heresies. There is much superstition, pentecostalism, revivalism of 
an unhealthy kind, and legalism. The moral standards are low, though 
enthusiasm is high and evangelistic zeal is not lacking. The writer 
feels that one ought not to be unduly dismayed, for Korea is still in 
the first century A.D. and exhibits only those features which are normal 
in a young church emerging from heathenism, as the writings of Paul 
the Apostle suggest. With him we ought rightly to rejoice that, in 
whatever way it may be, the redemptive name of Christ is being 
proclaimed and to believe that as the Church grows into spiritual 
maturity its outstanding defects will disappear. The writer shares the 
conviction of all those of his church who have laboured in Korea, 
that the Anglican Church, despite its smallness in numbers, has a 
vital and God-given part to play in moulding the present divergent 
sects and groups into one consistent whole. As one of Korea’s greatest 
bishops has said, ‘If God could bring the unity of our great Ecclesia 
Anglicana out of the jarring controversies of the Celtic, Italian and 
British churches, which all helped to give her life, we may trust that 
he can and will in his own good time, in Korea and elsewhere, bring 
peace and unity out of the divergent and apparently inconsistent 
elements which distract our minds.’ 

The Anglican Church sent its first evangelist to Korea as early as 
1880. He was a Japanese and was supported by the Anglican con- 
gregation in Tokyo. He was followed by two Chinese sent by the 
diocese of Fukien. Their work seems to have been mainly that of 
reconnaissance, for the country was still hostile to the outside world 
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and to the Christian religion. In 1883-84 American Protestant missions 
began their work of evangelism. By 1890, in response to the pleas of 
the bishops of North China, the Archbishop of Canterbury conse- 
crated John Charles Corfe as first bishop in Korea. He was accom- 
panied by two doctors whom he had met on the voyage and, being 
unable to do any evangelism, he started medical work. Having received 
a grant of £600 from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
he called on six priests to share it with him. The priests he wanted 
were men who ‘would stand shoulder to shoulder with him on the 
main points of Catholic Faith and Practice and be willing to abandon 
all hope of marriage’. Several priests joined him in 1891 and some 
sisters of the English Community of St Peter who were to undertake 
evangelism among the Korean women, work no male could do in the 
Korea of that day. 

For the bishop, the barrier of the Korean language—Chinese to 
read and write and Korean to speak—was one which he could never 
surmount. Together, the little band ‘viewed with dismay the shoreless 
ocean which lay before us, the task of deciphering numberless hiero- 
glyphics which had to be mastered. It took us years to cross that 
ocean’. It required seven years of hard work before the first Korean 
became a Christian of the Anglican Communion. 

It is significant that this Korean came from the remote and inhos- 
pitable island of Kanghwa, where the mission had had no intention of 
working. On returning to his island home he spread the news of the 
Gospel, and the people came back to mission headquarters and asked 
for an evangelist to be sent to their island. This island proved to be 
the natural soil for the evangel of the Anglican mission; and the 
greatest force for the evangelization of the mainland in our church 
has been due to the migration of these people to the mainland. 

Rapid progress was made in creating new congregations, but for 
some reason a native ministry could not be produced and the rigours 
of the life were proving too much for the English staff, and one by 
one they retired from Korea. By 1904 the bishop realized that he could 
go on no longer and, in tendering his resignation, he confessed his 
inadequacies: ‘I can neither preach a sermon nor take a Sunday- 
school class. By my ignorance of the vernacular I am hindering rather 
than helping the work of God among us... I grieve that I can 
neither find ministers for these unstaffed parishes nor minister to 
them myself. On our poor people, as they see man after man with- 
drawing, this lies heavily and they can but suppose that the mission is 
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becoming extinct.’ There can be little doubt that these words have 
found an echo in the hearts of every Anglican who has chosen Korea 
as his portion of the Lord’s vineyard. 

The man who was consecrated as the next bishop had served as a 
priest for eight years in Korea and had a sound grasp of the language, 
He was Arthur Beresford Turner, a vigorous man and certainly 
what was needed at the time, for his episcopate coincided with a period 
of great expansion. Although the number of Christians multiplied, 
there was still no indigenous ministry; and after five years this good 
bishop also had reached the limits of his endurance and he died at an 
early age in 1910. 

The next stage is the period of the Japanese annexation of the 
country. Mark Napier Trollope, a priest who had served for twenty 
years in Korea and one of the greatest Oriental scholars of all time, 
was selected as bishop. The tremendous advances made during this 
period were due partly to the great ability of the bishop and to the 
respect of the Japanese authorities for Great Britain and British 
institutions. A lovely cathedral was built in Seoul, a very fine liturgy 
was completed, a religious Order for Korean women came into exist- 
ence and, best of all, Korea’s first convert to the Anglican Church 
was ordained to the priesthood. More men sought ordination and at 
the Lambeth Conference of 1930 the bishop was able to present a 
glowing report. Full of optimism he returned to Korea, but he died 
suddenly in Kobe harbour, to the great grief of his flock. 

He was succeeded by Cecil Cooper, a priest who had served twenty- 
three years in Korea. Further progress was made for a time, and the 
native ministry grew more numerous until the Japanese entered the 
Second World War, when their attitude to the British missionary 
changed abruptly. The nation they had formerly admired and sought 
to emulate must now be regarded as a bitter enemy. Korean Christians 
who belonged to the Church of the British monarch were not 
unnaturally accused of being in league with the enemy. The presence 
of the foreign missionary was now endangering the lives of the Koreans 
to whom he had come to minister. There was no alternative but to 
withdraw and so, early in 1941, Bishop Cooper and his English staff 
went back to England. The young church was left with no bishop to 
shepherd it and not many native priests. For five years the curtain fell on 
Korea and all funds from the home church in England were cut off. 

The infant church, using its native wit, consecrated one of its 
Japanese priests as bishop. The accusation of disloyalty to the powers- 
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that-be could not so easily be levelled at Korean Christians if the man 
in charge of their church was a Japanese. This Japanese bishop, John 
Kudo, quietly administered the affairs of the diocese and sustained 
its life until the defeat of Japan, whereupon he and his Japanese 
priests and layfolk became the enemies of the Korean democracy. 
With the rest of the Japanese immigrants who had come to Korea he 
had to leave, but his task was finished. With his departure the Korean 
Church was left again without a shepherd. Its staff of priests was 
depleted by the absence of the Japanese and some churches which 
had been purely Japanese stood empty. 

The following year Bishop Cooper returned from England and 
endeavoured to pull things together, but time was again running out. 
The funds from England had dwindled: many home parishes evidently 
having concluded that our missionary activity was at an end in Korea. 
The native Christians had never been taught adequately about Christian 
stewardship, being content to have their priests supported from the 
revenue on church lands, rather than by regular sacrificial giving. Now 
the lands were confiscated, so removing the only appreciable indigenous 
source of income. 

The last smashing blow came when the south was suddenly invaded 
by the Communists from the north in 1950. All but two of the English 
staff were taken prisoner by the Communists, including the bishop. 
Ten million people became refugees, families were torn asunder, 
churches were destroyed, the pitiful flocks were scattered and again 
there was no shepherd. Of those who were captured, only Bishop 
Cooper lived to recount their awful experiences. 

In 1951, one of the two English priests who had not fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, Arthur Chadwell, was consecrated as bishop 
pro tem and he gathered together the remnant of the Christians in the 
extreme south where the enemy had not penetrated. When at last in 
1953 the Communist armies had been pushed back to the truce line 
of the 38th parallel, the little church could breathe freely again and 
begin to bind up its wounds. 

In 1956, John Daly, former Bishop of Accra, was sent to tend the 
exhausted church; and the medicine that he administered, if strong 
and unpleasant, was what was needed if the church was not to lapse 
into despair and self-pity. He called upon the church to go into action 
immediately and to make every effort to achieve full self-support and 
self-government within the shortest possible time, regardless of the 
immediate consequences. The three youngest and most promising 
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study further, with the prospect of at least one of them becoming 
bishop in the foreseeable future. In return, Australia sent one of her 
own best priests, who has already made a great contribution to the 
stimulation of the church in the direction of self-support. From the 


Korean priests were sent to England, Australia and the USA to | 






USA came another priest, grandson of Reuben Torrey, scholar and | 


evangelist, to take charge of the new seminary. From England came 
several priests to replace those who had died in Communist hands, 
The attention of Great Britain and the United States having been 
drawn to Korea because of its political significance, generous help 
was sent to relieve its immediate distress, and the funds received for 
the work of the mission were higher than ever before. 

Alas, these re-inforcements and material aid were more than offset 
by the ravages of old age and ill-health on the clergy, both Korean 
and western. Sudden inflation deprived the new financial aid of its 
true value and by the end of 1957 the bishop broke the news to his 
staff that the church was on the verge of bankruptcy. The year 1958 
was one in which priests strained every nerve to instil into the Christian 
laity an adequate doctrine of stewardship. Great advances were made, 
despite the poverty of the people, but the needs of the moment always 
outstripped the results achieved. 

Upon thoughtful reflection it became evident that, whatever the 
external circumstances, the problems which beset the mission were 
largely of our own making and that, by probing to the roots of these 
problems, it might be possible to find a solution. 

Basically the problem was simply that the Anglican Church at home 
had no adequate theology of missions. As Archbishop Fisher said 
recently in Seoul Cathedral, ‘Each little bit of the Anglican Com- 
munion lived for itself and for itself alone.’ Bishops for oversea work 
were consecrated with apparent reluctance, accorded little status and 
given huge tracts of territory to care for, which were called ‘dioceses’, 
so that Korea, a country the size of Great Britain, is regarded as a 
diocese, and upon the shoulders of one man is placed this great moral 
and spiritual burden. Crushed with a load of administrative work, 
worn out by constant long journeyings to take a confirmation here 
or bless a church there and frustrated because he has no time really 
to know his scattered flock, his physical and spiritual powers are 
early spent and he dies or resigns. He has yearned to be a Father-in- 
God to his flock, but what has been required of him has been to be a 
good administrator, a diplomat, a statesman, an itinerant official. 
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Now what of the rest of the ministry? Korean Anglican Christians 
had received an impression of the priesthood which set it so high that 
it could be attained only by a few. It must be efficient, competent and 
separated from worldly pursuits. It must be educated in accordance 
with the traditions that the foreign missionary had brought and it 


Moreover, no ordinary man was permitted to undertake the specific 
duties accorded to a priest, yet the congregations in even tiny, remote 
villages needed to have these duties performed for them just as much 
as the larger ones in the towns. They needed the ministry for the 
offering of the weekly Eucharist which was of obligation. They relied 
upon the ministry to bring them to an adequate state of repentance 
through confession and absolution. If sick, they were taught that it 
was right to report to the priest, so that they might receive Holy 
Unction. When they married they required a priest to celebrate the 
nuptials and at funerals the requiem. But in actual practice in the 
rural areas, because of lack of roads and means of transportation, the 
few overburdened priests were rarely seen; and if the church was 
going to develop along the present lines there seemed little hope of 
much improvement in less than a millennium. Furthermore, if the 
stipends of seminary-trained professional clergymen were to continue 
to be dependent upon the charity of the Anglican Christians in the 
provinces of Canterbury and York, the possibilities of rapid progress 
were small. It is one thing to expect the home church to provide for 
the missionaries it sends out, but it is quite another to expect it to 
maintain an indeterminate number of indigenous bishops and priests, 
not only within the British Commonwealth but also all over the face 
of the earth. To do this effectively would require financial resources 
far greater than those of the national exchequer. 

True, there were nearly a dozen young Koreans at the seminary, 
working for their degrees, but they had yet their military service to 
do, and it might be nine years or more before the first could be ordained 
to the priesthood. If the Communists could be held back so long, it 
might be possible to replace those priests who would die or retire in 
about ten years’ time. But in the meantime there were the needs of 
the present to be met, and neither the existing indigenous priests nor 
the imported foreign priests could really meet them. 

It Would not be true to say that the Korean Christians had no 
ministry of any kind except that brought by the foreign missionary. 
Almost every little church had a simple local ministry of the Word, 
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which was performed by a man of standing in the village who met 
with the approval of the congregation. Generally such a man had 
little or no training for his work. He held his position simply because 
of his moral character, sobriety of life, freedom from matrimonial 


complications and faithfulness to the precepts of the Christian Faith, | 
In return for this limited ministry (in most cases performed over long | 


periods) he received no remuneration whatever. It was strange that 
the ministry of the Word was entrusted to these men and not the 
complementary ministry of the sacraments, considering that there 
were far greater dangers of making mistakes in teaching and preaching 
than in performing a repetitive ceremony the directions for which were 
clearly set down in the liturgical books. 

It will be recalled that it was on the island of Kanghwa that the 
Anglican mission found a ready response to its teaching, and that 


those communities of Anglicans on the mainland were largely com- 


posed of islanders who had migrated, to find either employment or 
marriage partners. This island still presented one of the biggest 
problems to the mission, because of its numerous churches and its 
lack of priests. Travelling was also bad and at certain times of the 
year impossible, so that the scattered congregations rarely received 
the sacraments. However, each congregation had its leader in worship, 
who expounded the Scriptures on Sundays and worked his farm 
during the rest of the week. One of the most outstanding of these one 
day came forward and asked if he might receive the orders of priest- 
hood so that he could more adequately minister to the congregation 
to whom he had ministered the Word for the last twenty-five years. 
He required little training except on ceremonial, for he was esteemed 
as a man mighty in the Scriptures and of blameless life, having won 
the respect of all by proving himself a good farmer and a good layman. 
He was the first Korean layman who begged to be allowed to do the 
work of a priest without reward save the knowledge that he was serving 
his fellow-countrymen and binding them to the Lord. Others, now 
that the way was open, were quickly to follow. 

The seminarians who were working for their degrees were over- 
joyed at this development in the Church’s ministry and one exclaimed 
to the rector, ‘Father, Spring has come to the Holy Catholic Church 
of Korea’. 

It was now possible to foresee a time when the spiritual needs of 
each rural congregation could be met without laying ever heavier 
financial burdens upon very poor people or wearing out the few 
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professional clergy who remained. This new kind of ministry looked as 
if it might not only solve the present pressing man-power problem, but 
also be tough enough to survive another anti-Christian government. 
These new priests were men who laboured with the sweat of their 
brow, true Koreans and men of the soil. It would be difficult to accuse 
them of being in the pay of a foreign enemy or of exacting tribute 
from their flock for the purpose of propagating the superstitions of 
the Christian West. 

It will be some years before the seminary will be able to produce a 
priest. Considering that ninety-seven per cent of the population is 
still heathen and North Korea violently anti-Christian, the foreigners’ 
work of evangelizing in Korea might well be forced to a halt any day. 
It is that eventuality for which the Church is now preparing. It is 
hoped that every ordinand at the seminary will take a good degree, 


though generally not in theology, so that if the worst happens he may 


still retain a place in his country and be able to earn his living, even if 
the work of Christian ministry is proscribed by the authorities. At the 
moment one man is studying for a degree in Buddhist philosophy and 
another will graduate in engineering. 

So far there has been little need for specialist training of the local 
village presbyter, because the only type of man who has so far offered 
his services is the man who for years has been preaching, visiting and 
taking what services he could. It may well be that this kind of prac- 
tical experience will prove more effective in their particular calling 
than training received over several years in a seminary or university. 
Often this latter type of training has the unfortunate effect of widening 
the gulf between a priest and his simple country flock. 

A problem more likely to arise in the remote parts is that these 
working priests may feel a need for the support of their brother clergy 
in worship and study. But there is now good hope that, as the Church 
continues to follow the leading of the Spirit in adapting herself to her 
new sphere of activity, there will be a return to a more primitive type 
of ministry in which a permanent diaconate will have a necessary 
place. The diocese of Korea has for long ordained laymen to the 
subdiaconate, so that it seems likely that in the not too distant future 
each village could have a threefold ministry of presbyter, deacon and 
subdeacon, all on a voluntary basis. The future work of the seminary- 
traine@ priest will probably be largely that of visiting these village 
clergy and hearing their problems, helping them to maintain high 
standards of worship, both public and private, and guiding them in 
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theological studies. This work is already being done on a limited 
scale. 

Someone has written of the Koreans: ‘Every religion that has 
crossed their borders has been put to the pragmatic test. Though they 
are persistent in their quest for an adequate religion no one faith has 
held for long the loyalty of the people as a whole. . . .” 

Though we can have no doubt of the adequacy of the Truth and the 
Life which are in Christ, we can be equally sure that the presentation 
of the evangel by the West to the East has as yet been less than adequate, 

JOHN B. WHELAN 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDIGENIZATION 
IN NIGERIA 


By EpmMuUND ILoGu 


IGERIA, a country of 373,250 square miles, with a population 

of 33,500,000, is roughly the size of Texas and New Mexico put 
together. It lies between 4 and 14 degrees latitude and north of the 
Equator and between 2:5 and 14 degrees longitude east of the Meridian 
of Greenwich. 

From the end of the eighteenth century, through the discoveries of 
men like Mungo Park (1771-1805) and the two brothers Richard and 
John Lander, the country came under the influence of the British. It 
was this influence that led to the creation of the country we know as 
Nigeria to-day. Before this took place various kingdoms had existed 
in the area covered by the new name. These kingdoms were more or 
less organized and ruled by native chiefs, Emirs or Obas. The various 
stages by which the British established their influence is not our main 
concern here. But we wish to add the fact that the United African 
Company, the UAC, contributed much to establishing and extending 
that influence. It was in 1914 that the final unification of the country 
took place, when the North and the South came under one adminis- 
tration. It is interesting to observe in passing that the earliest interest 
of Europe in Nigeria was in relation to the slave trade, which had 
been introduced as early as 1530. This trade became ‘the most important 
single influence on the life of West Africa for the next three and a half 
centuries’. It was this trade more than anything else which caused the 
disintegration of one of the oldest and most highly organized kingdoms 
in what is Nigeria to-day—the Yoruba Empire ruled by the Alafin of 
Oyo. The Alafin’s Provincial Chiefs broke away from him in their 
desire to have more of the profits from the slave trade. Even worse 
were the wars in which these chiefs engaged and through which they 
gathered the slaves. Guns and powder were supplied by European 
slave-dealers ; and with these destructive weapons these chiefs carried 
out what they could not then have realized was the greatest outrage 


1J, D. Fage, An Introduction to the History of West Africa. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955, p. 58. 
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they could have inflicted on the well-being of the nation—the loss of 
the greater part of its able-bodied youth: 

Once the process of disintegration and civil strife had begun, the existence of the 
ready market provided by the European traders for the sale of slaves and the 
purchase of guns made it virtually impossible for the Yorubas to return to a more 
peaceable way of life unaided . . . The social canker which had beset Yorubaland 
was only finally checked by the imposition of external authority and the introduction 
of new social doctrines in the form of British rule and Christian missions." 

This is the scene upon which the Christian missions entered in 
Nigeria. In this paper we shall not be concerned with the fifteenth- 
century attempt of the Portuguese in the Benin Kingdom to establish 
a church in Nigeria, though we shall of course be interested in trying 
to see what causes led to the disappearance of that church. In the 
1840s the modern missionary enterprise began in Nigeria in a fairly 
dramatic way: the slave-trade which had quickened the disintegration 
of the old Yoruba Empire became the means of rebuilding a new 
community through the Christian Church. It was in 1838-39 that a 
group of liberated slaves from Sierra Leone returned and settled at 
Badagry and Abeokuta. They had become Christians in Sierra Leone, 
where they had come into contact with the Church Missionary Society 
and with the Methodist Church. These returned slaves organized them- 
selves into worshipping communities and asked the missionaries whom 
they had known in Sierra Leone to send some people to help them. 
In response to these appeals the Anglicans, through the CMS, sent 
from Sierra Leone a catechist, who later became a priest, by the name 
of Henry Townsend. He arrived at Badagry on December 19, 1842, 
at Abeokuta on January 4, 1843. Before then, Thomas Birch Freeman, 
the Methodist representative, had reached Badagry on September 23, 
1842, on a visit to the returned Methodists from Sierra Leone now 
settled at Abeokuta and Badagry. Encouraged by the friendly attitude 
of the Egba chief, Shodeke, the Methodists began at Abeokuta work 
which later led to the growth of the Methodist District of Western 
Nigeria.* In 1844 the CMS, on the strength of a favourable report 
from their emissary, Townsend, sent out a party of four—Townsend, 
C. A. Gollmer and his wife and Samuel Ajayi Crowther, who was a 
liberated slave from Abeokuta. In January, 1845, they landed at 
Badagry. In August of 1846 they reached Abeokuta, where Crowther 
met his mother again for the first time since the enforced separation 


1 J, D. Fage, op. cit., p. 91. 
2 See G. Parrinder, Religion In An African City. Oxford University Press, 1953 
p. 92. 
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when he was carried away as a slave', On February 6, 1848, the 
first Christian baptism was held in Nigeria at Abeokuta, when 
Crowther’s mother was one of those baptized. 

In 1851 David Hinderer visited Ibadan and in 1853 he and his wife 
settled there. Thus began the great Anglican mission in the biggest 
city of Nigeria. In 1857 a party that sailed up the river Niger reached 
Onitsha, in the Eastern Region. This party, sent out by the CMS, 
included Samuel Crowther and J. C. Taylor. On July 25, 1857, the 
Anglican Church of the dioceses of the Niger and the Niger Delta was 
established.* In August, 1850, Thomas J. Bowen, of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, arrived at Badagry, and thus the Baptist missionary 
work which has grown around Ogbomosho began. As early as 1839 
the Presbyterian Church in Jamaica had shown interest in evangelizing 
the peoples of the Cross River in Nigeria. Out of this interest a party 
of seven, led by Hope Masterton Waddell, arrived at Calabar in April, 
1846, to begin the great missionary work which led to the Presbyterian 
Church of Biafra in Eastern Nigeria, nursed from Scotland. The Roman 
Catholics seem to have had members in Dahomey. In 1860 work was 
re-started there, and from it churches were founded at Lagos and 
Abeokuta and, with the work begun in Eastern Nigeria a little later, 
the Roman Catholic Church grew in Nigeria through the great efforts 
of Father Louis Borgero, an Italian Superior of the African missions 
at Lyons, France. In 1887 Samuel A. Bill arrived in the Qua Iboe 
country of Nigeria and began the Qua Iboe mission, which is largely 
supported by an interdenominational council in Northern Ireland.* 
The Salvation Army work began in Ibadan, under Colonel Souter, in 
1920. In 1930 the Apostolic Church, from Great Britain, launched its 
work in Nigeria. Pastor Babcock in 1914 started the Seventh-day 
Adventist mission. So began the work of what we call Christian Council 
churches in Nigeria. Since then, various groups have grown, such as 
Church of God, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Zion Episcopal Church, the 
Unity Church, Faith Tabernacle and the First Century Churches. 
These have come from Europe and America. But there are others 
whose origins are in Nigeria. For example, the United Native African 
Church, the African Church (Inc.), United African Methodist (Eleja), 
Unity African Christ Church, Aladura Church. These are breakaways 

1 See K. S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity. Harper, New York; 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1943, Vol. V, p. 437. 

2 See C. P. Groves, The Planting of Christianity in Africa. Lutterworth Press, London, 


Vol II, 1954, pp. 74 and 75. 
3 See K. S. Latourette, op. cit., p. 441. 
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from orthodox churches from Europe and America. There are about 
ten churches which originate in the genius of the Nigerians, such as 
the Sacred Cherubim and Seraphim Society or the Holy Flock of Christ. 
Professor Latourette says that ‘in 1914 Christianity was, in general, so 
largely a recent importation that the black had not as yet made many 
obvious changes in it. These were to appear more rapidly after 1914 
and especially . . . in Protestant ranks.’ So it is that the ‘black’ in 
Nigeria have begun to make obvious changes in the character of the 
churches that they have initiated in Nigeria, a fact that sharpens the 
nature of the problem that we are examining here—the problem of 
how to indigenize the orthodox churches in Nigeria before the new 
sects and semi-Christian groups monopolize ‘the show’. But we must 
first try to analyse the influence of the Christian message on the culture 
of the Nigerian people. 

The world view of nearly all Nigerians includes belief in a supreme 
God, who could be worshipped or approached through the innumerable 
minor deities, each of whom supervises certain departments of agri- 
culture, family life, government and social patterns. There is ‘force’ or 
‘spirit power’ or ‘dynamism’ controlling life, fortune and the daily 
issues Of existence. A man is lucky if he knows how to control or 
enter into the direction of this life force. This is the reason behind 
charms and the use of magic in the past or of the talisman from India 
to-day. Social solidarity is rooted in the belief that dead ancestors are 
part of the living community and that they must be revered. Dr Lucas 
writes: “The spirits of departed members of the family are never far 
away, ind they are ready to take an active part in all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the family or of the community.”* This strong belief 
in the group’s continuity with its past members forms the basis of 
much of the ethical foundation of our peoples.* These dead ancestors 
are believed to be capable of reincarnation if they had lived a good life 
in their former existence. Thus goodness became the emphasis placed 
on community life, both as a means of continuing the family line as 
well as of individual survival after death. This is why ancestor-worship 
still plays an important part in people’s thinking and in social expression 
in such forms as the pouring of a libation, the receiving of symbols 
of office at the creation of a new chieftaincy, symbols which sometimes 
have some link with the dead ancestor. This and other world views 


1 Op. cit., p. 463. 


2 J. Olumide Lucas, The Religion of the Yorubas. Lagos, C.M.S. Bookshops, 1948, 
p. 137. 


3 Cf. G. Parrinder, West African Psychology. Lutterworth Press, London, 1951, p. 223. 
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help to predispose people’s minds to certain attitudes of life which, 
although not stated carefully in philosophical terms, do constitute a 
type of philosophy which determines what kind of life is worth while 
and in what ways such life is to be expressed. It is this way of expressing 
a worthwhile type of life that is called culture. ‘Culture is the artificial 
environment which the human animal has developed, and it consists 
of buildings, tools, equipment, institutions, language, science, religion 
and all other ways of doing things which man has learned and which 
he transmits to his offspring as the social heritage.’ When a young 
man became a Christian his heathen parents were unable to transmit 
any part of the social heritage to him because nearly all of it had been 
forbidden by the Church. Of course, certain aspects of the beliefs 
mentioned above were contrary to the Christian Faith and therefore 
the Christian had to make a definite break with them. But take the 
non-material aspects of culture, like music, art, customs connected 
with the celebration of the inevitable highlights of the common life at 
birth, puberty, marriage and death. Here, again, a definite break away 
had been demanded of the Christian, One sometimes wonders why most 
of our singing, dancing, wood-carving and iron work were connected 
with idol shrine and worship. Because they were so connected, 
Christianity discouraged church members from patronizing them. The 
soul of the nation, which sometimes lives in songs and dances and 
crafts, gradually began to decay. The impact of Christianity on Nigerian 
culture was thus becoming too heavy and almost too devastating until, 
with the dawn of nationalism in the past ten to twenty years, people 
began to demand the revival of these cultural patterns of their com- 
munity life. It is this desire which raises very sharply the problem which 
we are to examine here, how to christianize some of the important 
elements of our culture, thereby making the Christian Church more 
native. 


THE NECESSITY FOR INDIGENIZATION 


It will be useful at this juncture to define what is implied here by 
‘indigenization’. The simplest definition we can give is ‘to make native’, 
‘to adapt to a given area’, ‘to acclimatize or to habituate to a new 
climate’. We can then ask, how far is it necessary for the Church in 
Nigeria to be adapted to its new cultural environment? We do not 
mean, By the use of the word ‘adapt’, the process of reducing Christianity 


1 Oscar E. Shabat, Introduction to Social Science. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1951, p. 1. 
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to the ingredients of the religious understanding held by Nigerians in 
their traditional community life before the coming of the Gospel. The 
name for that is syncretism. Syncretism either overloads Christianity 
with superstition or turns it into a mere cultural pattern. This definitely 
is a danger to the Christian Faith. With this clarification we are prepared 
to admit, and to insist urgently, that it is essential for the Church in 
Nigeria to be adapted to the cultural environment of the country. It 
is urgently necessary for rites or conceptions that are of Nigerian 
origin, and therefore of a different degree of affinity from what some 
missionaries from America and Europe believe to belong to the Church, 
to be the possible means of expressing some aspects of the life of the 
Church. This is meant to be a process of absorbing and digesting 
elements which may seem extraneous to a European or an American 
missionary, but which to a Nigerian is the necessary outcome of the 
historical texture of human life. It belongs to the category of what 
Dr Arnold Toynbee would call challenge and response.? 

Stated like this we can then appreciate how inevitable is this process 
which we call indigenization. Professor Hilary Armstrong, of Liverpool 
University, says : 


Just as we English Catholics are and ought to be not just purely English but 
Jewish and Greek, Syrian and Roman and much else besides in our religious life 
and thought, so the Asiatic or African Catholic will have to be all this and more 
as well as Indian, Chinese, or African. And if his attitude to all this complex past 
is neither merely servile nor merely hostile but one of live, intelligent and discriminat- 
ing affection, his own culture will benefit from it without any danger to its own 
vitality and individuality. A ‘pure’ culture is as unreal and unattractive a conception 
as a pure race.* 


In this process of indigenization lies the hope of an African becoming 
more than an African by becoming truly a Christian, with his own 
culture enriched in the way that Professor Armstrong envisages. The 
fear sometimes entertainedfthat indigenization might lead to syncretism 
and the swallowing up of Christianity by African paganism is un- 
founded. There are dangers to be aware of which we will discuss later. 
Dr J. H. Oldham and Miss B. D. Gibson have emphasized in The 
Remaking of Man in Africa* that the church schools should ‘develop 
a manly self-respect in the pupils by leading them to an appreciation 
of what is valuable in their own culture. An interest in the tradition 


1 See H. Kraemer, Religion and the Christian Faith. Philadelphia, Westminster Press. 
London, Lutterworth Press, 1956, pp. 397 ff. 


2In Springs of Morality, edited by John M. Todd. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1956, p. 44. 


3 Oxford University Press, 1931, p. 93. 
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of the tribe, in native songs and proverbs, in indigenous arts and crafts 
should find a place in every school’. It is this appreciation of what is 
valuable in the culture of Nigeria that is advocated in what we call 
indigenization. There are writers who think that the one great problem 
now for the younger churches is to shake off the unnecessary foreignness 
which still surrounds the church in their midst. Dr Kraemer comments 
on this: 

We must see more clearly that adaptation is not only unavoidable, but that it is 
necessary and imperative. It seems dangerous to say so, and yet it must be said 
in order that the church in these countries may conceive its whole task of seeking 
its tentative solutions for the great issue, Christianity and Culture, from the right 
perspective. The reason why the danger-signal is raised so often in regard to the 


matter of adaptation is that we are, to a very great extent unconsciously, still 
thinking of indigenous churches in terms of Western spiritual colonies.* 


The number of such men wishing to build ‘western spiritual colonies’ 
in Nigeria are fortunately few. Even so, the fact remains that to many 
Nigerians the Church is ‘foreign’. Dr Kraemer observes very accurately 
when he goes on: 

There is much justification for saying that one of the frustrating features in the 
life of the ‘younger churches’ is that they are, in spite of all self-determination and 


independence or autonomy, still to a large extent, in their structure and style of 
expression, spiritual colonies of the West, copies of something, but not grown up.? 


This sense of frustration has reached a definite point in Nigeria where, 
in the light of nationalism, something positive must be done to root 
Christianity down into the way of the people’s life, if we are not to 
lose the Faith. This may sound like an over-statement, but political 
self-expression, as an outcome of the strong drive toward nationalism, 
has among other things challenged the passivity with which Nigeria 
has accepted western culture. Because Christianity was one of the 
means of breaking up the people’s culture and the strongest, although 
silent, advocate of western culture, people have begun to suggest 


‘rejecting Christianity in the overall rejection of western domination. 


One concrete way in which this has happened in Nigeria is the founding 
in 1948, by a strong nationalist group, of the National Church of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons. This organization is almost dead now, 
but its protest against the European type of church is a strong one. 
The growth of native churches like the Sacred Society of Cherubim 
and Seraphim is another. These organizations have attracted some 
‘true’ Christians who genuinely desire to belong to and worship in 


1 Op. cit., p. 409. 
2 Ibid, p. 410. 
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a church nearer to their cultural background. Among Africans them- 
selves there is no mistaking the fact that indigenization is the one 
urgent and desirable task of the Church in Nigeria. Professor K. A, 
Busia, of Ghana, in November, 1954, observed that if conversion to 
the Christian Faith is to be more than superficial, ‘the Christian Church 
must come to grips with traditional beliefs and practices, and with the 
world view that these beliefs and practices imply’.1 What is true of 
Ghana is also true of Nigeria. ‘Clearly no people can be regarded as 
genuinely Christian’, observes Bishop Neill, ‘until the Gospel has 
penetrated below the level of conscious conviction and has become 
part of the unspoken and accepted wisdom of the people.” 

There are some historical examples of adaptation or indigenization 
which might give us a clue how best to go about it in Nigeria. The 
classic example is England. Canon J. McLeod Campbell reminds us 
in his Christian History in the Making that Pope Gregory advised 
Augustine of Canterbury ‘to avoid any grave dislocation of a people’s 
customs, which are to be modified, redirected and enriched’.* Augustine 
further asked of Pope Gregory : “The Faith being one, are there different 
customs in different churches?” To which Pope Gregory replied, ‘It 
pleases me that if you have found anything, either in the Roman or 
the Gallican or any other church which may be more acceptable to 
Almighty God, you carefully make choice of the same, and sedulously 
teach the Church of the English . . . For things are not to be loved 
for the sake of places, but places for the sake of good things.’ We 
remember how Pope Gregory advised Augustine that where the idols 
are to be broken down, the temples of the Angles could be used as 
places of divine worship after holy water had been sprinkled in them. 
Furthermore the Pope advised that huts should be erected around these 
temples now converted into churches, so that at festivals the Angles 
could slaughter their cattle as they had been accustomed to and sing 
and make merry as in the days of idol worship, but with this difference 
—that they had begun to do these things to the praise of the living 
God. Pope Gregory concludes this part of his advice to Augustine 
by saying, ‘for there is no doubt that it is impossible to efface everything 
at once from their rude natures; because he who endeavours to ascend 
to the highest places rises by degrees or steps, and not by leaps’.5 One 

1 Christianity and African Culture—a Series of Lectures published by the Christian 
Council of Ghana. Accra, 1955, see p. iii. 

2 The Unfinished Task. Edinburgh House Press, London, 1957, p. 95. 


3 London, Church Assembly Press and Publications Board, 1946, p. 267. 
4 Ibid., p. 278 ff. tIbid., p. 266. 
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is almost tempted to wish that it were possible for the earliest mission- 
aries in Nigeria to have followed Pope Gregory’s advice. However, 
the history of the growth of the Church in England resulting from 
this early effort at indigenization led, as we know, to the building up 
of a virile church. Although the Christmas tree and the Harvest Home 
have been christianized from pagan origins, no one regards them to-day 
as less Christian on that account. It is what we hope will happen with 
many Nigerian customs when, through the process of indigenization, 
they are baptized into the Christian way of life. But we ask at once: 
which of the customs are to be so christianized? How do we determine 
them and what, if any, is the theological guidance we can give to 
devermine what can or cannot be so baptized? Some theologians, 
beginning from the days of Tertullian, emphasize that the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ is a unique event. As such, the theology of 
Revelation will not find any meeting ground between itself and non- 
Christian custom. There is no doubt that this approach, historically 
speaking, was a failure; for in the fourth and fifth centuries the culture 
of the Graeco-Roman world was melting and remoulding itself, and 
Christianity, even in the ordinary use it made of Platonic thought, 
idioms and philosophy, had acquired something of the life around it. 
Origen in his reply to Celsus said: 


When God sent Jesus to the human race it was not as though He had just 
awakened from a long sleep. Jesus had at all times been doing good to the human 
race. No noble deed among men has ever been done without the Divine Word 
visiting the souls of those who, even for a brief space, were able to receive its 
operation.? 


After making allowance for possibilities of unguarded enthusiasm with 
which Origen, as a great mind, had attempted to synthesize all aspects 
of the culture of his age with Christianity, this truth remains. Because 
Jesus Christ was pleased to take human flesh and to be born in history 


‘and to experience our human life, He has sanctified all earthly life. 


Because earthly life is a community life—man being by nature 
gregarious—culture becomes a necessary part of human existence in 
any given land like Nigeria. Jesus Christ is Lord of every aspect of life 
that is included in our culture. To bring such culture under their 
Lord is a great enterprise in which Christian men can honestly and 
profitably engage. It is only when culture tries to turn itself into a god 
at whose shrine Jesus Christ Himself, through the organized Church, 
is obliged to bow down that indigenization ceases to be indigenization 
1 Quoted by J. McLeod Campbell, op. cit., p. 269. 
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and becomes idolatry. Hence the value of the brilliant theological and 
historical analysis which Professor H. Richard Niebuhr made under 
the title Christ and Culture.’ He suggests five classic examples of 
Christian attempts to relate Jesus Christ adequately to culture: (a) 
Christ against culture as seen in the Mennonites or in Kierkegaard; 
(b) the Christ of culture, as represented by most Americans who regard 
the ‘American way of life’ as wholly harmonious with Christianity; 
(c) Christ above culture, or the effort to synthesize culture with the 
Divine Word made flesh (Thomas Aquinas is a classic example of this 
attitude); (d) the radical group which regards Christ and culture as 
standing in paradox, because the demands of the Gospel are far more 
than man can realize in sinful society (Martin Luther is the great 
example here, of what is sometimes called the dualist position; (e) 
Christ as the Transformer of culture. Augustine, Calvin, Frederick 
Denison Maurice and John Wesley could be cited as examples of this 
approach.* Although Dr Niebuhr shows no preference for any one 
of these five approaches, we feel confident that indeed Christ transforms 
culture. Hence the need to subject the culture of Nigeria to Him by 
this process of indigenization, to see what new understanding would 
grow among Christians there and what new obedience He would 
demand of those who call Him Lord. In this lies our theological 
justification for advocating indigenization. 


ATTEMPTS AT INDIGENIZATION: PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


(a) Theological: We can never advocate an indiscriminate grafting 
of all aspects of our Nigerian life on the Christian Faith. There must 
be intensive theological education as a prelude and a guide to in- 
digenization. Theological study will help to clarify what is the universal 
element and what is local in the Church of God. Very unfortunately 
for most of the ‘younger churches’, Christianity acquired many cultural 
layers before reaching us after its history of over eighteen hundred years. 
It would no doubt have been easier to know more precisely what the 
kernel of Christianity was when Augustine landed at Ebbsfleet in the 
sixth century to inaugurate the English Church. When the first mission- 
aries reached Badagry in 1842 or Onitsha in 1857 they had already 
acquired the idiosyncrasies of the nineteenth century British civilization, 


1 New York: Harpers, 1951. London: Faber, 1952. 
2 For illustration of this peony see Social Progress, May, 1957, published by the 
Presbyterian Church, USA 
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in addition to being missionaries. They could not have been otherwise. 
But this means that a real job of theological work must now be done 
in Nigeria to salvage what must be distinctively Christian from what 
might have been Victorian, Gothic, Tractarian or Evangelical. Through 
this type of theological study it will be possible to draw the line between 
what is undoubtedly of the esse of the Church and what is not. Dr 
Marcus Ward makes a distinction in the use of two words, ‘dogma’ 
and ‘doctrine’. By ‘dogma’ he means the central core of Christianity, 


the given element, which must be behind and within any sermon, address, argument 
which is properly to be called Christian. This is the faith proclaimed in the Bible, 
summed up in the creeds, expounded in confessions and books, witnessed to in 
our common Christian experience and living. This is the datum—the subject matter 
of Christian theology.? 


He goes further and defines doctrine as the earthen vessel in which 
we have received our treasure, for which ‘we may not claim any in- 
violable sanctity’. Many people may be diffident in accepting these 
two words, especially ‘dogma’. But the distinction which Dr Ward 
makes, as to their use, between the universal and the local in our 
Christian faith, is what most interests us here. Theological education 
being at present so poor in Nigeria, there will be the perennial question, 
where and how can it be done. The details of this advanced and 
critical theological training will be worked out by those competent to 
do so. What we are concerned with now is to establish the absolute 
necessity for a new type of theological studies which are indispensable 
to fruitful indigenization. 

Next to this type of theological education is the study of Nigerian 
society. This sociological study will aim at discovering the cultural 
importance of such semi-religious customs as the place of ancestors, 
birth and burial rites, the taking of a title and the instituting of a 
person to a chieftaincy. In nearly all these customs certain ceremonial 
rites take place which to some people are heathenish and therefore 
are not to be undertaken by Christians. Many Christians in Nigeria 
say that they are social and of the essence of their community life, 
and they therefore feel obliged to take part in them. Careful study and 
analysis, against the background of sociology and theology, will help 
to reveal what is the social essence of these customs and what non- 
Christian elements they contain, If such non-Christian elements are 
removed, what more Christian substitute can be made which will retain 
all the social significance of the custom? There is an immense and very 

1 Our Theological Task. Madras. Christian Literature Society for India, 1946, p. 5. 
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urgent and challenging work to be done in this field of theological and 
sociological study and it is Nigerian scholars who should be engaged 
upon it—but they are not available. European and American scholars 
with an understanding of the areas, language and psychological back. 
ground will be of immense help at the outset. 

(b) Some Practical Suggestions. (i) Worship: Nearly all the missions 
at work in Nigeria have reproduced their own patterns of public 
worship in the country. Very recently native forms of musical render. 
ings, together with native instruments, have been encouraged by the 
Anglicans, the Methodists and the Presbyterians. There has been no 
study of the African’s whole approach to his God as it exists and 
influences his unconscious levels of personality. It is safe to say that to 
many if not all the Christians in Nigeria communion with God is 
essentially through celebration. It is through the body, the spoken 
words and the symbols of clapping and of head-shaking that the great 
mystery and Being of God are reflected. That is why an organization 
like Cherubim and Seraphim becomes popular. An anonymous con- 
tributor to the quarterly, Nigeria (1957, No. 53, p. 119), says of this 
sectarian, quasi-Christian church, 

In a number of ways this new form of worship is much nearer to fulfilling social 
requirements than are the more austere imported forms of Christianity. There is 
much of the warmth and ‘everybody join in’ of the old Pagan cults, though the 
doctrinal origins are clearly Christian . . . The singing, the dancing and the 

which are essentials of the ritual must be a great help in the release of 
tension and in the free expression of emotion. 
The danger of excessive emotion and hysteria inevitably exists in this 
practice, and yet one cannot resist the temptation of feeling that this 
type of worship is on the right line towards indigenization. It is the 
present writer’s personal view that a liturgical framework like the 
pattern of the Anglican Holy Communion service, with rites and 
ceremonies that include genuflection, response by the congregation and 
lighted candles around the crucifix and other holy symbolic images of 
our Lord’s life, is ideal for many Nigerian churches. Unfortunately 
90 per cent of the churches in Nigeria are maintained by extreme 
evangelical groups who have no cross on the table and no table that 
could be called ‘Holy’. Schoolboys move the only available table about 
on Monday morning, after it has been used, in a sense, the previous 
day. It was Goethe who said that the highest cannot be uttered—it 
can only be acted. The Nigerian’s attitude and understanding about 
God, the very Highest in man’s consciousness, goes that way. The 
dignity of worship helps him to enter into the dignity of the Being 
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of God and so to commune with Him. Because many Christians in 
Nigeria are not theologically trained or highly educated, it is only 
through liturgical patterns that they are able to hold encounter with 
God. 

(ii) Charms: Another practical suggestion is this: In view of the fact 
that many Nigerians believe in the power or spirit force controlling 
the world, a belief which leads to the wearing of a talisman or of 
Muslim charms, why not make the wearing of the Cross a great religious 
custom? Why should not all non-Roman Catholic churches hold a 
service for the dedication of small crosses, to be worn on the neck 
with beautiful tags? Once a year these crosses should be dedicated at 
the altar in another solemn, ceremonial service, during which people 
would process to the altar with their crosses, for re-dedication. No 
superstition is intended here, but rather the placing at the centre of 
home and individual life the Cross of our Lord and Saviour, as a 
reminder of the great power that has been released for us, both in His 
conquest of sin and of the devil and in giving us power for a new life 
of joy, peace and harmony with our God. If the Cross is central in 
our theology, why fear the symbol of its physical use which reminds 
us of this centrality? 

(iii) Social Life of the Church: Few, if any, of the orthodox churches 
in Nigeria emphasize the community aspect of the Church as much 
as they stress finance. In the effort to be self-supporting, too much of 
the organization of the life of many parishes or congregations is devoted 
to money-raising. The traditional religious life of Nigeria did not 
emphasize money collection at all. It emphasized, rather, communal 
eating, communal singing and dancing and a communal ‘covenant 
relation’ oath with their God. If the maintenance of the clergy, for 
example, is going to be too much of a burden, can we not experiment 
with ordained men who work in government offices, mercantile houses 


-or local government bodies, while giving part-time service to local 


churches? A few full-time clergy can then give top-level guidance and 
make the necessary co-ordinations in the organizational structure. We 
need to curtail the emphasis on money-raising ventures and to increase 
community prayer meetings, community chorus-singing and community 
Bible study. These community get-togethers are so grafted into the 
social nature of our people that their value for the deeper spiritual 
life should not be neglected, for that was how they worshipped in their 
traditional religions, and it is a way that can be easily christianized. 
Most of the social ceremonies performed in Eastern and Western 
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Nigeria at birth can also be christianized. The naming ceremony which 
takes place in Western Nigeria on the eighth day could be so arranged 
as to make it possible for the minister to be at the home of the paren 
and baptize the child at the very time when the eldest member of the 
child’s family selected for the function pronounces the child’s name, 
What we strongly wish to encourage is that suitable prayers, resembling 
the prayers said by the traditionally chosen grandmother or pries, 
should be provided by every church for use by its ministers. Further. 
more, it should be a regular practice that as soon as the mother is abl 
to move about, the child should be brought into the church on 4 
Sunday morning during service to be received ‘into the congregatior 
of Christ’s flock”! and be signed with the sign of the Cross. Of course, 
to churches that allow only adult baptism this is no problem in one 
sense, though in another sense they face a greater difficulty—the 
separation of the ‘native’ custom from the Christian way. Where parents 
insist on the eighth day naming ceremony, as some Baptist parents, 
for example, do, then the Church cannot combine the two, and the one 
must remain native and the other Christian. The result is the living in 
two worlds which has been one of the great drawbacks in the Church 
in Nigeria. Hence our concern about christianizing all possible cultural 
patterns. 

(c) The Problem of Polygamy and Marriage Customs. One important 
custom associated with marriage in Nigeria is what, for lack of a better 
word, we call bride price. It is given by the parents of the boy to the 
parents of the girl. It is, among other things, regarded as a means of 
guarantee that the girl, who will soon become a wife, will be treated 
well by the husband and also that the parents of the wife will see to 
it that the young lady does not run away from the marriage bond for 
any trifle, involving her parents in repayment of all that was given. 
This, in the past, was very hard for such parents, and they therefore 
brought their moral support to making the marriage stable. There was 
never any commercial motive in it, as some European interpreters 
sometimes imply. Such abuses as have crept in, with the development 
of a money economy, are being checked and controlled by State legis- 
lation. It is almost universally accepted in Nigeria that the ‘bride price’ 
in no way conflicts with Christian principles and that it should be 
preserved, even as an essential preliminary to marriage in the Church. 
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that the Church encounters its greatest problem to-day, in relation to 
the noble institution of home and family. Polygamy was practised all 
jong as legitimate and desirable until the arrival of the missionaries 
and of the European administration. We cannot here go into the various 
sociological and historical causes of the practice (but we may usefully 
refer to the up-to-date and able study of the whole pattern of home 
ynd family structure in Africa undertaken a few years ago, the results 


.| of which, edited by Sir Arthur Phillips, were published under the title, 


A Survey of African Marriage and Family Life, by the Oxford University 
ress in 1953). It is true to say that many of the social and economic 
wstifications for polygamy forty years ago no longer exist in Nigeria 
to-day. What is happening now is that, under nationalistic influence, 
people renounce their monogomous family life as a protest against the 
domination of European culture. There is something of emotional 
irrationality in this type of argument, when the only justification for 
polygamy is the fact that it was practised by our ancestors. On the 
other hand, some western Christians sometimes speak against polygamy 
with the same irrational emotion. Their disgust comes from the fact 
that polygamy is different from their own practice and ideals. The fact 
that in Europe and America civil law plays a larger part than theological 
sanctions in upholding monogamy does not help the situation at all. 


It is the writer’s conviction that one wife only is the ideal family 


structure that is able to develop the fellowship between man and 
woman towards that mutual fulfilment which the one makes in the 
other in response to the divinely ordained structure through creation. 
But where many do not study theology so as to be able to arrive at 
this grand concept, care must be taken to emphasize the cultivation 
of that spiritual maturity which alone can lead to a change of attitude 
in the matter. We should do everything to encourage polygamists to 
be full and equal members of the Church, while at the same time 
educating public opinion and strengthening the Christian conscience. 
If this is done, while at the same time we vigorously pursue the in- 
digenization of all possible aspects of the non-‘dogma’ parts of the 
Church’s institutional life, a time will come when this present national- 
istic drive will subside and a clear vision of the nature of the Church 
will emerge.’ Such a procedure may sound like doing despite to what 
appears to many to be an inviolable rule of the Christian Faith. To 
the writér it seems like an occasion for letting both the wheat and the 
tares grow together until. . . . There are many vices in the religious 
1 See African Marriage, by Thomas Price. $.C.M. Press, London, 1954, pp. 50-6. 
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and social spheres which are eating up the Church much mor 
devastatingly than polygamy. 

In these suggestions for indigenizing the Church we are not seeking 
to make Christianity popular or easily acceptable. Sects and semi 
orthodox churches have drawn many people to themselves by popular. 
izing the Church in somewhat unhealthy ways. We must not adopt 
their method of indigenization. After all, the Church of God and 
all its members form a colony of Heaven here on earth; and on that 
account the Church cannot escape being ‘foreign’, however much 
we try to indigenize it. “This needs to be said and said clearly, for much 
talk about making the church indigenous to each country overlooks 
the essential otherness of the church which is part of its very nature.” 
Having made this reservation, it still remains true that ‘Inevitably at 
the start Christianity is a foreign religion, but if it is to survive in any 
country a process of naturalization must take place’.* It is this process 
of naturalization that we wish to see encouraged and enthusiastically 
prosecuted, so that in course of time a Christian culture will be able 
to absorb into itself the achievements and the values of Nigerian 
pre-Christian civilization and so produce what Bishop Neill calls ‘new 
and as yet unimagined combinations and syntheses’.* 

EDMUND ILOGU 
M. A. C. Warren, The Truth of Vision. Canterbury Press, London, p. 138. 


eill, The Unfinished Task, p. 90. 
» p. 95. 
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THE AKAN CHURCH LYRIC 
By A. A. MENSAH 


HE creation of suitable African music for Christian worship appears 
to be the concern of Christians in emergent Ghana. The tradition 
of the Church shows, however, that this is not a new problem brought 
about by the rise of national consciousness, but one of which Christians, 
particularly pre-literates steeped in their own musical traditions, have 
long been conscious. 

Since the days of Thomas Birch Freeman, the great pioncer mission- 
ary of the Gold Coast Methodist Church, Africans have attempted to 
find a solution to this problem in the musical type which has come 
to be described variously as Fante lyric, Akan lyric and Ebibindwom 
(African Songs). 

Methodism, sometimes described as an indigenous religion, is said 
to have been born in song. It is, therefore, not surprising that it should 
give birth to this African church music in which those who found 
western music inadequate, or unsuitable for expressing their religious 
emotions, could find solace. 

Certain specific types and traditions of folk music have been suggested 
by various people as possible sources from which the repertoire of the 
Akan church lyric is fed. (See ‘The Lyric in the Fante Methodist 
Church’—S. G. Williamson, Africa, April, 1958, p. 127.) In fact, wide- 
spread interviews with experts have provided very different answers. 





Instances examined also indicate a much wider background than is 
generally supposed. We also presume the existence of a systematic 
scheme of study and attribute to the large body of leading cantors of 
the lyric a more uniform musical background than that which is known 
to exist. 

The Akan church lyric could, indeed, be any local musical type 
divested of some of its usual rhythmic complexities and made simple 
enough for everybody to be able to join in. 

At the early stages of the development of the lyric, the lead was 
taken byFante musicians. They were indeed responsible for its creation 
and growth. Teams of them were sent round many parts of the country 


to teach it to Christians. Consequently the singing of lyrics during 
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worship became a widespread practice in the Methodist Church, and 
it is now an accepted tradition. This wide circulation of the church 
lyric also opened up a broader field of musical vocabulary provided 
by the areas in which it was taught. 

Ever since its creation, the lyric has been a favourite medium of 
reflection on popular Biblical stories (such as the story of Moses, or 
of Samuel in the presence of God), some of the profound assurances 
of the Bible, as well as the events of the Christian year. 


MUSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Three main types of lyrics may be noted: 

Type One are lyrics built entirely on specific rhythmic patterns. They 
are always strophic and their texts are normally straight commentaries. 

Type Two lyrics are chants entirely in relaxed rhythms, and are by 
far the most predominant. 

In the Third Type of lyric we have a combination of the styles of 
Types One and Two. The lyrics in this group are always preceded by 
a quiet style of chanting, followed by a lilting section. 

In all these types lyric-singers draw from a large store of artistic 
devices. The music is based on the eight-note scale and is distinctly 
modal in character. By far the greatest favourite is the Ray Mok 
(analogous to the Dorian). 

Chromaticism in the conception of European classical music does 
not exist in Akan lyric practice. Where a chromatic semitone occurs, 
it is dictated by the modality of the given phrase. 


Solo Chorus 


The Akan lyric always involves an interplay of solo and choral 
refrain. The good lyric soloist must be a musician well versed in the 


various traditional musical styles and specially gifted in fluency in| 


shaping ideas into the most apt language. Many lyricists have also 
revealed great melodic gifts in their effort to strengthen the emotional 
or didactic import of particular words and phrases. A keen sense of 
harmony and counterpoint is also a prerequisite, especially for 
heightened moments when the lyricist overlaps the chorus. Interesting 
stretti develop during such moments, and some of the most interesting 
techniques and devices in Akan music repertory are called into play. 

All the solo passages sound spontaneous. In actual fact they demand 
long study and practice in Akan music, and their spontaneous effect 
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is only a tribute to their performers. The solo passages also sound 
irregular in time. In reality they are not always so, as any faithful 
attempt to write them down in staff notation reveals. The Akan 
musician is so alive to rhythm and its relationship to time that he is 
always conforming to some basic regular pattern of pulse, no matter 
what apparent deviation from it is actually going on. 

It is only when the leading soloist bursts, as he is apt to do, into a 
long recitative that the impression of irregularity is genuine. In such 
passages the effect of irregularity is created because of the shortness 
of the new rhythmic patterns introduced in the recitative. None of the 
rhythms carries over its regulative beats, nor is any one of them given 
sufficient time to establish itself metrically. It is in such passages that 
the soloist fulfils his primary réle as Okenkanfo (reciter), though of 
course he is much more than a mere reciter. 

In these apparently irregular passages, a clean entry by the chorus 
is ensured by a short bridge passage thrown in by a supporting soloist, 
sometimes overlapping the recitative, sometimes breathlessly following 
it, but always presenting in its structure a well-known lead to a familiar 
point of entry. 


Harmonic Implications 

The soloist is often given a humming background by the chorus. 
This background is usually in parallel thirds and sixths, except at 
cadential points, where a drop of a perfect fourth in the lower voice 
is common. Sometimes parallel fifths occur, but always in full triads, 
giving the impression of overlapping double thirds rather than empty 
parallel fifths. 

It is interesting to note that members of the chorus are not regarded 
by tradition as part-singers even when they are singing—or humming— 
a second part a third above, or below, the principal melody, or in 
some definitely contrapuntal réle. Part-singing is done by a supporting 
soloist. He has invariably a contrapuntal réle and is often heard alone 
between the phrases of the chorus. His part always overlaps these 
choral phrases like the leading soloist’s and quite frequently sounds 
as the third part to the leading soloist and the chorus. 

His part is in effect a decoration, strongly marked in its contrasting 
rhythms and pitch, but always harmonizing with the music, whether 
above ‘or below the chorus. The réle of the supporting soloist or the 
second cantor may be taken by more than one person; but such 
individuals are not heard together, except when they overlap. The 

13 
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overlapping occurs because they break in spontaneously, and the 
second cantor may begin his part before the first has rounded off his 
last phrase. At all the important cadences, however, part-singer and 
chorus are together. 

Sometimes one meets a supporting soloist who is selected for his 
verbal skill rather than for his musicianship. An example was noticed 
among a group of singers recorded in the field. These singers, as a 
group, were quite impressive in all the essential techniques of singing, 
but the supporting soloist, whose performance was accepted without 
question, was frequently indefinite even in her notes, and her harmonies 
were unusual compared with those of other singers. 


Tessitura and Vocal Technique 

The choral technique of lyric singers calls for comment. The best 
groups confine the fessitura of their music (or the lie of the vocal 
tune) within about the half octave on the other side of middle ‘C’, 
and so exploit the full resonances of the top of the chest range with 
which the African is generously endowed. The original soloists, as may 
be expected, were all male tenors; but the African woman has shown 
equal competence in her encroachment on this field. 

Another contributory factor to the warm, quiet tones of lyric-singers 
is the frequent use of long cadential notes on Oh, Ah, and the hum 
in the middle and chest register, the best place for producing them. 

Melismatic passages are entrusted to soloist only and they are not 
very frequent. Normally the music of the chorus follows the general 
lines suggested by the words. One other interesting feature is the artistic 
‘scooping’ which many African languages permit. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LyRIC 


The survival of any art form or style depends on two main factors; 
one of these is its appeal to writers of music, particularly in its capacity 
for development; the other is its various uses in social life during the 
time when it is in vogue. 

The church lyric is not unique in style or form, and any virtues 
in this regard do not necessarily guarantee a longer span of life for it. 
Any fruitful elements of future development may well be derived from 
many of the musical forms from which the lyric has itself been derived. 
It is therefore in its social significance that we must assess its 
opportunity for survival. 
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The lyric was introduced in the Methodist Church some hundred 
years, Or more, ago. It was then the only form of African music 
accepted in this country by that Church, and it appeared that it was 
going to take root as music for all churches in Ghana. It was with 
this hope that experts were sent round to teach other Methodist 
congregations. Although the lyric has since taken root in the Methodist 
Church, its official adoption by non-Methodists has not been actively 
encouraged. 

The lyric, however, is not heard only during church services. In 
Accra and Kumasi, as in Fante-speaking localities, the chief custodians 
of this musical type outside the church are the various voluntary 
associations. 

The membership of these associations includes people of almost all 
levels of society and education, from all types of creeds and language 
groups. They join together in music wherever they assemble at their 
normal meetings or on other occasions, such as funerals. They have 
other types of music in their repertoire, of course, usually sung in 
Fante or in one of the principal languages of Ghana, but the lyric 
is always given an important place and is enjoyed by all those around. 

In Accra the lyric occupies an important place in the weekly meetings 
of the Honesty and Hope Societies, the Boka Nworaba Adwontofo 
(the Oriental Star Singers), and the ‘Katolik Mboa Kuw’ (the Catholic 
Benevolent Society). The lyric is also a regular feature of any wake- 
keeping in which any of these groups are involved. This is significant, 
as in Ghana most people like to join some society which will grace 
and enliven their funerals, and the societies enumerated are considered 
ideal for this purpose. 

The friendly societies usually organize the training of young people 
in the singing of the lyric, and promising ones are selected to take 
up the rdle of soloist. As the other denominations have not adopted 


‘the lyric, it is in the Sunday-schools of the Methodist Church that 


some formal training is given; and it is from its membership that one 
generally looks for the chief experts of the lyric. 

The survival of the lyric, then, rests heavily on religious or semi- 
religious organizations, which appear to be particularly attracted to it 
by the comforting message of its text and the infectious simplicity of 
its responses. These are safe assurances of extra leases of life. It is 
not altogether cheering to note that the experts in lyric-singing are 
still to be found among the non-literate; but there is a widening 
interest in the church lyric with the increasing output by Radio Ghana 
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of traditional music. A few scholars and composers have also been 
attracted to the church lyric as a valuable field for the study of some 
of the aspects of the poetic and musical genius of the Ghanaian. 

Arrangements of lyrics and compositions based on them have also 
proved that the lyric is capable of appeal beyond Ghana. Perhaps it 
is in this kind of development that we must look for the future of 
traditional music in the Church. 


A. A. MENSAH 








SEARCHING AND SYNCRETISM: 
A WEST AFRICAN DOCUMENTATION 
By H. W. TURNER 


HE following evidence is offered as a contribution to the discussion 

of the nature of the culture-contacts which are occurring in West 
Africa and as a vivid example of the eclectic nature of much African 
spiritual searching and of its syncretistic results. The details were dis- 
covered quite incidentally while the writer was staying in an African 
house in a strange town. The individual concerned, an alert and literate 
young man of about thirty, was a typical product of a mission primary 
school, now engaged in commerce as a clerk. His ‘ex-wife’ was no 
longer living with him in the two comfortable rooms which he occupied 
in the corner of a good concrete compound, but his quarters were well 
furnished and neatly kept. There is no reason to believe that his story 
as here documented is entirely exceptional; in so far as it may be a 
somewhat extreme example it serves the better to reveal a state of 
affairs that in varying degrees is widespread among African Christians. 
His own account of his church affiliations was simple and increasingly 
common in West Africa. Primary education at a mission school had 
led to communicant membership of the largest mission-founded church 
in his country. He had left this church some four years ago and joined 
one of the independent African churches and was now treasurer of its 
branch in his town. His own explanation of the change was that in 
his previous church he had smoked and drunk alcohol excessively and 


. had not been taught to use the Bible aright. In particular he had never 


learnt the right use of individual psalms. The prayers and teaching of 
his new church had led him to abandon smoking and drinking and 
to understand the Bible. 

Memberships. The fact of his literacy was proclaimed by a framed 
primary school leaving-certificate on the wall of the sitting-room. The 
rest of the evidence here presented may be regarded as a commentary 
on the fesults of literacy. In the first place it had enabled him to answer 
advertisements from oversea sources, and some of the results were to 


be seen in the other framed certificates in the sitting-room. One of 
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these announced that he was a ‘Life Member and Fellow of the Creative 
Prayer Fellowship (London)’. Its neighbour intimated that he was 
enrolled in the list of ‘Benefactors of the Holy Land’ and entitled to 
all the ‘spiritual benefits granted to them in this life and after death 
by the Holy See’. This was ‘Given at the Commissariat of the Holy 
Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D.C.’. A third framed 
certificate was that of a subscribing member of ‘The Indo-African 
Welfare Service, Bombay’, and therefore he had access to their ‘services 
spiritual, medical, educational, and commercial, free of any consultative 
charges’. There were books in this room, school texts or books on 
commercial practice, and magazines, but none of a religious complexion. 

Literature. Beside the bed in the bedroom there was a small table 

with a pile of literature that may be classified as follows: 
A. Christian. 

1. General: Three Bibles (A.V.); Frank N. D. Buchman, Remaking 
the World (Moral Rearmament). 

2. Roman Catholic: Fr Keller, Careers that Changed the World 
(Careers guidance) ; Catholic Truth Society, A Simple Catholic Directory, 
and Marrying a Catholic; The Franciscan Monastery, Washington, 
D.C., The Crusader’s Almanac; Liverpool Metropolitan Cathedral, 
Receipt for five shillings for the Lady Chapel Fund, together with a 
promise to pray for the donor. 

3. Protestant: John Foster, Beginning from Jerusalem, and James 
Martin, Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? (both World Christian Books); 
Immanuel College, Ibadan, Nigeria, Leisure Hours (Interdenominational 
periodical) ; Search Me O God (Methodist) ; H. S. Bender, Early History 
and Law (Old Testament studies, Mennonite, USA); J. L. Stauffer, 
Studies in the Book of Daniel (Mennonite, USA); P. Erb, The Alpha 
and the Omega (Mennonite, USA); J. C. Wenger, Can a TI hinking Man 
be a Christian? (Evangelical, USA). 

4. African Independent: The Church of the Lord Hymn Book 
(Nigerian). 

B. Muslim. 

The Qur’an (in English and Arabic, published by the Ahmadiyya 
sect); The Teachings of Islam. 
C. Miscellaneous Religious. 

From Paradise Lost to Paradise Regained (Watchtower Tract and 
Bible Society of New York); A. Gardner, Vital Magnetic Healing 
(Theosophical Research Centre, London); Practical Healing (Spiritual 
healing, England); G. A. Selig, Secrets of the Psalms, a Fragment of 
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Practical Kabala with extracts from other Kabalistic Writings as trans- 
lated by the Author (USA, Occult); Albertus Magnus: Egyptian Secrets, 
or White and Black Art for Man and Beasts (USA, Occult); Yogi 
Ramacharaka, A Series of Lessons in Raja Yoga (Yogi Publication 
Society, London); V. L. Radar, The Beggar and the Star (Religious 
Poem). 
D. Non-Religious. 

A Challenge to Kwame Nkrumah (political) ; a paper-back thriller. 

One extract from these books may be allowed in order to understand 
the significance of the remark about having learnt the right use of 
individual psalms. Secrets of the Psalms prescribed the following treat- 
ment for a boil in the left ear; Ps. 119:169-176 should be pronounced 
‘in a low and conjuring voice over onion water or juice, and let one 
drop run into the ear, when you will experience instant relief’. Verses 
153-160 would have the same effect if used in the same way for a boil 
in the right ear. Although the owner of this useful book had connected 
his discovery of ‘the right use of individual psalms’ with his membership 
in the independent African church, he had been a member before 
securing this book, and such teaching is not typical of his new church. 

Cult Objects. In one corner of the bedroom, shielded from the rest 
of the room by a folding screen, there was a shrine embodying the 
following objects set out on a small wooden table: two crucifixes, a 
framed colour print of Jesus of the Sacred Heart such as is found all 
over West Africa, a plaster figure of St Anthony holding a child in 
his arms, a tallow candle burning, an electric lamp of a special type 
with a small cross glowing inside it, a bottle of water, an open Bible, 
a court summons in connexion with a civil action for damages for the 
alleged seduction of the schoolgirl sister of the plaintiff and a letter 
of petition to St Anthony praying for help in winning the court case 
and thus showing the power of God. The shrine was neat and clean, 


. like the rest of the premises. The only other object in the room that 


suggested a connexion with the above was a box of contraceptives on 
the dresser. 


Comments. 

1. The literature was not the gradual accumulation of the years, 
but all seemed to have been purchased within the previous eighteen 
months. The change of membership to another church had either not 
satisfied this young African or had perhaps actually stimulated him 
in the search for spiritual enlightenment and security, through the 
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somewhat eclectic nature of the body he had joined. Taking account 
of the effort involved in the correspondence that is implied at various 
points, and of the expenditure represented in memberships, literature 
and shrine, there is vivid evidence here of the spiritual hunger and 
active searching to be found in many of his generation in Africa, and 
that this search continues even where there is comparatively settled 
spiritual allegiance. 

2. The range of the search, from the occult to the orthodox, and 
from the Orient to the Occident and the New World, and the variety 
of the material gathered, indicate the tolerant and open attitude of 
most younger Africans with some education towards all cultures, 
religions, institutions and ideas. As many paths in the African bush 
converge on the one village, so now do the roads of the whole world 
join their commerce in this great continent. The African’s eclectic 
attitude to so many and varied cultural sources means that the new 
culture emerging in Africa will be a hybrid world that no single con- 
tributor will be able to claim as its own offspring or be ready to 
welcome with any acclaim. The African of the future promises to be 
neither African, Asian, European or American. 

3. The three membership certificates indicate simultaneous participa- 
tion, even if only incipiently, in three mutually incompatible religious 
groups ; likewise the theologies and practices represented in the litera- 
ture, the shrine and the court case include many incompatible elements 
—Christian and Muslim; Roman Catholic and Protestant; orthodox 
and heretical, gnostic or occult; oriental, western and traditional 
African. The shrine represented his own personal cult over and above 
his two successive church memberships. Any such shrine, and all its 
objects except the Bible and possibly the illuminated cross, would 
have been opposed by his first church. The candle and holy water were 
probably derived from his African independent church, where they are 
always present in its church worship and commonly found in the 
homes of its members. The Roman Catholic picture and figures had 
probably been added not through any familiarity with their use in that 
church or with prayers to the saints, but rather because they lent a 
vivid and attractive Christian content to a shrine with its deepest roots 
laid among the traditional African shrines still common in his sur- 
roundings. It is impossible not to feel the close connexion between the 
traditional cult of the ancestors to whom the prayers of the troubled 
were addressed and this private shrine of a man in distress, with its 
prayer, not to the Jesus represented thrice, but to the more human 
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figure of St Anthony. What Dr Margaret Mead has called this ‘ferment 
of half-abandoned old and half-understood new’ is sheer mental and 
moral confusion to the western mind, as also to the mind of the Africa 
that is passing. It is impossible for either to see how there can be any 
synthesis of elements diverse to the point of multiple contradiction. 
At the same time we can expect that Africa will so transmute these 
resources gathered from the wide world that some synthesis beyond 
our present imaginings will ultimately emerge. 

4, One aspect of this comprehension of incompatibles is the not 
uncommon practice of ‘plural belonging’, exhibited in the case before 
us in rather muted form. This man was a member of only one religious 
group in his own town and had not retained a foothold in his earlier 
church, as many other members of this independent African church 
have done. At the same time, however, he had developed a membership, 
albeit a tenuous one in the circumstances, in a number of other groups 
from which spiritual help or personal prestige might be obtained. 
Outwardly there was no suggestion of dissatisfaction with his local 
church, to which he seemed quite devoted as an active member, nor 
was there any indication of mere insincerity. It is quite possible that 
hidden ‘plural allegiances’ are more common than is realized among 
loyal members of various West African churches. 

5. This record of the religious literature in one man’s room sounds 
a warning to the publishers and distributors of religious material when 
they compile their statistics and estimate their influence. To have sold 
a book is not to have penetrated, much less to have won, the mind of 
the customer. No matter how carefully and clearly written the book 
may be, its ultimate effect must be quite unpredictable if we reckon 
with the strange and even hostile company that it will be keeping. 
The sober orthodoxy of the writers of ‘World Christian Books’ will 
be jostled on the shelves by black magic and yoga. It was also observed 


- that the two churches of this man’s earlier allegiance and later adoption 


had together supplied probably no more than five items, excluding the 
Bibles, of the twenty-three religious publications by his bedside. On 
the other hand, such evidence of the voracious spiritual and literary 
appetite of a young African cannot but encourage the distributors of 
religious literature in their efforts. 

6. Lastly, one may be allowed to speculate upon the contents of 
these two rooms in an African house. Was it merely incidental or was 
there something of a parable in the fact that the general educational 
and technical books were all in the outer room, while in the inner 
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room there was so much evidence of a searching among the things of 
the spirit? It is not so hard to follow what is happening in the outer 
rooms of African life, where westerners may come and go fairly freely. 
It is on the rarer occasions when they are invited to the inner room 
that they begin to see the tumult of the African soul and their own 
contributions to that tumult. 


H. W. TuRNER 
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THE FUTURE OF MISSION EDUCATION 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


By Frep B. REA 


ISSION education in Southern Rhodesia has been in a state of 
metamorphosis for some time. It is now fast nearing a crisis 
point, but its leaders do not seem to be fully aware of the fact. 

Until recently almost ninety-nine per cent of African schools were 
both initiated and controlled by the churches. They were strictly 
denominational and in most areas church and school were one, both 
in premises and in personnel. On Monday the children attended school 
in the building in which their parents had worshipped on Sunday. 
This system worked perfectly because, although there were many 
different denominations, each flourished alone in its own region and 
there was little overlapping. 

The first big break took place a decade ago, when the African city 
population began to multiply and to become permanently urbanized: 
for the first time boys and girls were being reared in the city and it 
had become their only home. At the start the missions attempted to 
meet the new situation by forming united schools. Then they sur- 
rendered their schools to the Government, who undertook to find the 
capital for the immense new programme of school building. 

In that action the fate of religious and mission-controlled education 
was sealed, for, not many years hence, over fifty per cent of the African 
population will be living permanently in the towns and mines, from 
which the non-Roman Catholic churches have abdicated. The deter- 
mining factor was not the Government’s eagerness to seize the schools. 
On the contrary, it was the problem of finding capital to build them 
and man-power to manage them. It never seems to have occurred to 
anyone that the Government ought to provide the capital while the 
churches continued to maintain the schools by a system of united 
inter-church control. 

The second area of dilemma was the Native Purchase Areas. Here, 
for obVious reasons, the community is composed of a mixture of 
denominations. Which church is to provide the school and to 
manage it? Obviously in this area there is no question of an identity 
195 
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of church and school. Whichever denomination takes responsibility 
for building and management must do so on behalf of the other 
denominations. This confronts the missionary superintendent with a 
Hobson’s choice, for in most cases he already has more demands for 
church schools than he can cope with. Faced with the choice between 
opening a new church school, or one in a mixed community, the 
majority of missionaries are almost obliged to choose the former, 
leaving the latter to come under the control of the State or of 
some community council; and so the flight from the church school 
develops. 

That leaves the secondary schools, and the boarding institutions, as 
well as the great mass of the schools in the Reserves. Will these remain 
immune from the present estranging influences that are detaching 
African education from its religious roots? By no means! 

First of all, the denominational solidarity of the Reserves is already 
breaking down. Numerous groups of the new indigenous and Pente- 
costal sects have begun to spring up and to percolate throughout 
most areas, with the result that in many schools an increasing per- 
centage of the children have other denominational loyalties than 
those of the church to which the school is attached. Moreover, the 
Land Husbandry Act, by conferring private ownership of the land in 
the Reserves and the right to re-sell it in an open market, is bound 
sooner or later to lead to the same scrambling of the denominational 
egg as has taken place in the Native Purchase Areas. 

At first sight it might appear that this denominational diversity 
will have little effect upon the ability of the denominations to control 
the religious life of the schools. It has to be remembered, however, 
that in the past there has been a very close link between church and 
school; the parents, for example, being expected to contribute towards 
the construction of the buildings and the children being expected to 
attend the Sunday-school or church. Moreover, the three-mile limit 
regulation has bestowed monopoly rights upon the holding church, 
enabling it virtually to dictate the terms upon which children may 
attend its school. Unless the parents are active in church life, their 
children have only diminished chances of getting placed in the school 
and, to get them into the institutions and training courses, church 
membership is almost essential. There was no harm in this during the 
period when it was only the religious who desired education for their 
sons and daughters: but it is inevitable that, with the increasing 
secularization of African society, multitudes with no church loyalties 
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will begin to chafe at the religious control of the schools and will begin 
to cry out for State education, both in primary and also in the higher 
schools. 

Several other factors may be quoted which are stimulating still 
further this trend away from denominational education. First of all, 
there is the growth of nationalism. If European education is State- 
controlled, then why should not African education be similarly 
controlled? Any difference in system is likely to be regarded as 
discrimination. 

Secondly, there is the fact that in the cities, where education is 
State-controlled, splendid new school buildings have been erected, 
without charge to the parents. State education is free education; the 
country folk will not be long in making their own deductions from 
this fact. When the cry goes up for the State to take over all African 
schools, there will be a section of European political thinking eager 
to support the plea, for here there is the same reluctance to leave the 
instruction of Africans in missionary hands as has been so powerfully 
manifested in South Africa. All lovers of freedom would be well 
advised to contemplate the importance of having a system of education 
which remains in hands that are independent of the Government. 

In the rural areas very belatedly a scheme has at last been devised 
to assist in raising the level of the kraal school towards Standard Six. 
Obviously this necessitates a considerable outlay of capital on build- 
ings. Towards this the Government is prepared to pay fifty per cent 
grants, provided that the parents, the church or the community find 
the rest. If the community council contributes, then it is natural that 
it should expect to have a voice in the control of the church school; 
and this is yet another significant move in a direction away from 
denominational education. 

The new government policy of grants-in-aid for buildings has 
powerfully stimulated a serious problem. In effect it amounts to saying 
to the churches: ‘Pay up or get out’. Those churches which in the 
past have borne the burden of pioneering in African education, stretch- 
ing their resources to the limits of financial capacity, find themselves 
in a difficult dilemma. Unless they can gain access to considerable 
new sources of capital, they will have to drop out of the arena of 
African education. It is here that the Roman Catholic Church sees 
her opportunity and is seizing it with both hands. In the religious 
scramble for Africa, she has never hesitated to bid for the loyalty of 
villages already committed to other denominations, by offering to 
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build their schools free of charge. Now, armed with resources of man 
power and of money, the struggle is being intensified all over Rhodesia 
and the day will probably come when both Government and peopl 
will say to the churches, ‘A plague on both your houses’. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


It ought to be obvious that we are drifting fast towards State 
education. However, let it be clearly understood that this is not 
primarily because the State wishes it—certainly not yet. The drift is 
conditioned by the pressure of events rather than by deliberate policy, 
Chief among the events is the denominational division of the churches, 
which has begun to assume an entirely different significance in the 
context of the changing pattern of African society. If the churches 
had been really united ten years ago, there would have been no need 
to hand over urban education to the Government. They had already 
achieved a measure of co-operation in the existing schools: what was 
needed was both vision and strength of purpose in order to persuade 
the Government to provide the physical means for the churches to | 
continue unitedly to develop the city schools. But there was no con 
certed planning, no overall strategy, no strength of common purpose. 
The basic difficulty of the non-Roman Catholic churches is that a 
great many missionaries do not really wish to continue in education. 
They came out here, they declare, to preach the Gospel and not to be 
school managers. They would gladly hand over to-morrow, regardless 
of the consequences. Unless we face this very painful issue soon and 
become really convinced that it is both possible and important to 
establish a system of education, based upon religion, then the drift 
towards State education will continue. The Government does not 
need to do anything: the schools will fall into its lap. 

If we Protestants are unable to see, as our Roman Catholic brethren 
do, the vital importance of ensuring that African education shall in 
the future continue to be based upon religion, then we shall deserve 
the fate that awaits us. It is not difficult to see what that will be. 
Whatever happens to the Protestant schools, it is certain that the 
Roman Catholics will never surrender their schools; and it is scarcely 
less certain that the Government will not compel them, if they remain 
adamant. The future pattern will then become precisely the same as 
that which at present obtains in European education—especially in 
the girls’ schools. The Roman Catholics will be administering a large 
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number of schools which will powerfully reinforce their proselytizing 
drive among the Christians of other denominations in Rhodesia. We, 
by abandoning the schools, will suffer a grave eclipse of membership 
and of church loyalty—at least in the transition period. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


The anomaly of the present position may be seen in the Advisory 
Board of African Education. Although the churches owned and 
controlled ninety-nine per cent of the schools, they never had a Board 
of Education or even an effective consultative body of their own. 
The initiative for planning has always lain with the Education Depart- 
ment. The result is that the Advisory Board is a kind of parliament, 
with the Education Department as the party in power and with the 
missionaries as the Opposition, in a loose coalition which has never 
welded itself into a party and which usually does not even hold a 
party caucus in order to present a common front during debate. It is 
easy to see the result of such a system so far as the fifteen different 
missions represented on the Board are concerned. Divide et impera! 

In this writer’s opinion there is only one way out. The non-Roman 
Catholic churches, or a substantial portion of them, must unite to 
form a Board of Control for Protestant education. (Anglicans, please, 
do not fight shy of the word ‘Protestant’: there is no other convenient 
label.) Such a Board, I need hardly say, will be completely independent 
of the Government. It shall be not merely an advisory or consultative 
body. The co-operating churches will have to invest it with certain 
clearly defined powers of control, and that will mean their surrender- 
ing to it a measure of their present autonomy. 

1. Property will remain in the hands of the existing denominations 
and, so far as is possible and for as long as possible, each existing 
school shall continue to reflect fully the religion and worship of the 
holding church. But it shall be frankly recognized that in increasing 
measure it shall be necessary to modify the denominational emphasis 
in order to meet the changing needs of a mixed community. The Board 
shall have power to work out comity agreements to meet such situations. 

2. The Board shall have power, where necessary, to establish united 
schools. 

3. Ad negotiations with the Government on the part of the member 
churches shall be through the Board only; and all recommendations 
for opening and closing of schools or for questions of policy shall be 
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presented to the Government with the united assent of the churches 
through the Board. 

4. All proposals from the Government shall be presented first to 
the Board. In this way the churches will be able to formulate a united 
policy before negotiating with the Education Department. 

The significance of the establishment of such a Board must bk 
clearly recognized. In the existing circumstances the Government is, 
in effect, saying to us: ‘Education is basically the responsibility of the 
State, but we are glad to have your co-operation for the present in 
the task of African education. We are even willing to consult with 
you before we make our decisions on matters of policy.’ By establishing 
our own Board we shall be replacing that situation with a policy mor 
in accordance with the facts and we shall be saying in effect: ‘The 
mass of African schools are church schools and it is our intention 
that they shall continue to be so. In order to improve our school 
system, we are proposing to form a United Board of Control. In 
future it is through that Board that we shall conduct all negotiations 
with the Government’s Education Department.’ 

One of the tragedies of the Church in Southern Rhodesia is that 
the very suggestion that missions might conceivably merge their 
autonomy in a united Board of Control will seem to many to bh 
nothing but an unrealistic pipe dream. Nevertheless, there is no escape 
from the horns of the dilemma: either we unite or we abdicate. If we 
unite, we must accept some modification of the present form of 
denominational education. If we refuse to unite—and soon—then 
State education is inevitable. 

Frep B. REA 
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THE LEGAL STATUS OF NON-ROMAN 
CATHOLIC MISSION ACTIVITIES IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


By MARSHALL K. POWERS 


EW subjects are discussed less frequently in the public Press and 

yet generate more partisan comment than the activities of non 
Roman Catholic missionaries in Latin America. A confusing welter of 
charges and counter-charges appear in the Press and are heard from 
pulpits and lecture platforms, charges which almost inevitably generate 
much more heat than light. Many believe that these non-Roman 
Catholic groups act in violation of the laws of the Southern republics. 
Others charge that their activities constitute a grave obstacle to the 
effective operation of the Good Neighbour Policy. Some of the more 
fanatical opponents of Evangelical activities in Latin America contend 
that these groups constitute a menace to the spiritual, moral and social 
well-being of the peoples of Latin America. This report is concerned 
with but one aspect of these charges, the legal status of non-Roman 
Catholic groups operating in the Southern Americas. 

Basic to an understanding of this problem is an understanding of 
the religious nature of the Jatino. The Roman Catholic heritage of the 
Latin American has created in him a profound regard for the spiritual, 
and a healthy scepticism for dissident beliefs. This should not, however, 
be confused with a high degree of obedience to Roman Catholic 
discipline. There is much of the poet, the philosopher, the literary 
figure in the Latin American; and many have charged that he is an 


-impractical dreamer, particularly when contrasted with his gadget- 


loving neighbour to the north. Much of this is a direct consequence 
of his Roman Catholic heritage; and in many ways has made of him 
a richer human being. 

Much has been written, particularly in the non-Roman Catholic 
Press, about the widespread existence of anti-clerical sentiments in 
Latin America. This anti-clericalism is most certainly not necessarily 
anti-Chfistian, and is only rarely anti-Roman Catholic. The anti- 
clerical is not anti-priest, but is rather only anti-priest in politics. He 

1 See John W. White: Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. Milwaukee, 1943. 
14 201 
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would restrict the activities of the clergy to those areas directly affecting 
the spiritual well-being of the people. This finds its expression in some 
of the Constitutions of the Americas in the provision prohibiting 
priests or ministers from holding public office.’ Anti-clericalism, like 
so many other problems in the Southern Americas, has no precise 
counterpart in Anglo-America and so is very difficult for the Anglo. 
American to understand. It is, however, a major tactical error for the 
Evangelical to confuse anti-clericalism with possible sentiment for 
non-Roman Catholic doctrines. 

Another facet of the confusing pattern of Church-State relations is 
that of the union of Church and State, which reaches back beyond the 
dawn of Spanish colonization of the Indies. 

By a series of papal grants, known collectively as the Patronato Real, 
the Royal Patronage, every major church official in the Ibero-America 
was in effect an appointee of the Crown, through the recognized right 
of the Crown to approve church officials for the Indies. The Crown 
thus became, in effect, a senior partner of the Church. She recognized 
the laws of the Church as the laws of the State, supported the Roman 
Catholic Church with financial subsidies and compelled obedience to 
the religious authority of Rome. This partnership produced more than 
two centuries of amazing administrative co-operation. The enemies of 
the Church were generally denied admission to the colonies, and those 
who did manage to establish themselves in the Indies were subjected 
to unending penalties.* In return the Church blasted the enemies of 
the State with the most severe punishment of all, excommunication. 
Countless individuals were subjected to the tender mercies of the 
Inquisition, although the Holy Office never reached the power and 
range which had characterized its activities in Spain.* 

As the decades rolled by, the Church came more and more under 
the domination of the State and was generally powerless to correct 
many of the abuses which had developed in the Indies. The doctrine 
of the Patronato Real had become quite a serious problem for the 
high-up church administrators. By the time of the revolutions for 
independence, early in the nineteenth century, many ecclesiastical 
authorities were advocating an end to what amounted to Crown 
domination of church affairs in the Indies. 

1 Article 54 of the Colombian Constitution ; Article 71 of the Honduran Constitution; 
Article 43 of the Constitution of Panama; Article 100 of the Constitution of Peru. 

2 See C. H. Haring, The Spanish Empire in America. N. Y., 1947, pp. 241-42. 


3 Standard work in this area is Henry C. Lea, The Inquisition in the Spanish 
Dependencies. N.Y., 1908. 
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With few exceptions, the new republics of the Southern Americas 
recognized the Roman Catholic religion as the religion of the State, 
and the new leaders of these states apparently did not question that 
all phases of the old Patronato Real would pass on to them, thus 
creating a Patronato Nacional, a national patronage. This feeling was 
not shared by all church administrators. The Church attempted to 
declare her independence in much the same fashion as had the newly 
freed colonies ; and her success fell considerably short of that achieved 
by the new republics. Eventually, however, Church and State in many 
of the Latin American republics were separated. In some instances 
this separation was accompanied by considerable bitterness on both 
sides of the question. In most instances, though, the separation was 
achieved with relative quiet. The element of greatest importance, for 
this brief paper, rests in the fact that a historical pattern of close 
Church-State co-operation was established throughout the Southern 
Americas. Whatever the ultimate destiny of these Church-State relations, 
this pattern has left an indelible imprint upon each of the nations of 
Hispanic America. Finally, no student of this problem should ever 
underestimate the depth of the Roman Catholic spirit of the peoples 
of the Southern Americas. For the great bulk of these people, their 
Catholic faith is an integral part of their lives, to a degree rarely found 
in Anglo-America, even among the most devout Roman Catholics; 
to a degree which is difficult, if not impossible, for the average Anglo- 
American to comprehend. 

It is against this background of profound Catholic sentiment that 
various non-Roman Catholic groups began to establish themselves in 
Latin America, where they sought to win converts to their cause and 
to serve the few Protestants and other non-Roman Catholic aliens 
then resident in the various Latin American republics. 

For a brief while, during the mid-sixteenth century, it appeared that 


‘the bitter religious disturbances in Europe might spill over into the 


New World. Two expeditions were organized under French Protestant 
auspices for the establishment of a Huguenot colony in Brazil. The 
second expedition, which sailed from France in 1558, carried with it 
several protégés of John Calvin. Fate conspired almost from the 
beginning to foredoom the enterprise to failure. First, unlike the 
experience of the Anglo-Protestants of the North, the French Protestants 
were treating with European Roman Catholics, not with unchurched 
savages. Perhaps even more disastrous was the fact that the commander 
of the expedition betrayed the group by becoming a convert to the 
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Roman Catholic Church. Some historians have suggested that whik 
religious motives undoubtedly played a strong réle in France’s actions, 
it is not improbable that they were attempting to singe the Pope's 
beard in somewhat the same manner that the English Sea Dogs wer 
bedevilling the Spanish Crown. The Huguenot effort collapsed com. 
pletely in 1567. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Dutch established themselves 
along the coast of northern Brazil. Along with the administrators and 
traders came a fairly large number of Dutch Protestant missionaries, 
The work of these pioneers prospered for about twenty years. Indian 
languages were learned by the missionaries and considerable progress 
was made in agricultural skills and in the conventional crafts among 
the Indians. In 1664, however, the shifting fortunes of international 
politics forced an abandonment of these efforts, and almost two centuries 
were to pass before Protestants were to appear in Brazil. 

Early in the nineteenth century, seafaring merchants distributed about 
twenty thousand copies of the New Testament which had been prepared 
and translated into Portuguese by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
These efforts closely paralleled the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
wars for independence. The eventual destruction of Portuguese and 
Spanish power in Latin America opened up new opportunities for 
foreign emigration to the former Iberian colonies. Many persons from 
Protestant countries established themselves in the new nations, thus, 
in many cases, forming an unwitting nucleus of Protestant enterprise 
in these areas. 

The first formal recognition of the presence of non-Roman Catholic 
bodies in Latin America arose out of a treaty negotiated between 
Great Britain and Portugal, early in the nineteenth century. This treaty, 
among other provisions, granted permission to erect places of worship. 
At the same time, the Anglicans were forbidden to construct a building 
which would, by its external appearance, ‘. . . suggest its identity and 
use’. Many Roman Catholics vigorously opposed this concession, but 
permission was finally granted, largely on the basis of the unexpected 
support of the Bishop of Rio de Janeiro. The Bishop commented, ‘The 
English really have no religion at all, but they are a proud and obstinate 
race. If we oppose their wish in this matter, they will persist all the more, 
but will make it a matter of infinite importance. But if, on the other 
hand, we give way to them, they will build their chapels, and no one 
will ever go there.’ The church built under the provisions of this treaty 
(1819) became the first non-Roman Catholic church ever constructed 
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in South America.’ The years which followed have seen a steady 
growth in the scope of Protestant missionary activities in Latin America. 
It is unfortunate that this growth has been paralleled by a deterioration 
in the relations between Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic 
groups in Latin America. These relationships have involved religious 
groups, official government agencies and groups of private individuals. 

The legal status of religious bodies in the Southern Americas is 
established by constitutional law, by treaty law, by papal concordats 
(where they exist), and by civil codes. Without exception the con- 
stitutions of the American States contain provisions which guarantee 
absolute freedom of conscience, subject to the usual qualification that 
such freedom shall not be contrary to the laws of the republic, nor 
to the customs and usages of the people. The constitution of Colombia 
is fairly typical of those of the average of the other American States. 
Colombia’s constitution provides that the ‘. . . state guarantees liberty 
of conscience. No one shall be molested by reason of his religious 
opinions or compelled to profess beliefs or observe practices contrary 
to his conscience. The liberty of all cults that are not contrary to 
Christian morality or the laws is guaranteed’.* 

Some of the more active Evangelical groups in Colombia and in 
other Latin American nations have contended that the qualification 
*, . « not contrary to Christian morality or the laws . . .’ renders the 
entire guarantee meaningless. It should be recognized, however, that 
no nation will permit the commission of an illegal act under the pretext 
that the offender is exercising his or her freedom of conscience. The 
historical position of the United States relating to the practice of 
polygamy is a case in point. The constitution of Guatemala is perhaps 
most specific in this case when it states: 

. . « The profession of all religions is free, as well as the exercise of all cults, without 
any preference and inside the temples ; this right may not be extended to the execution 


of subversive acts or practices incompatible with the peace and public order, nor 
does it exempt from fulfillment of civil, social, or public obligations.* 


In some Latin American nations non-Roman Catholic groups suffer 
some minor political disabilities. For example the constitutions of 
Argentina and Paraguay state that to be eligible for the office of 


1 Cited in John A. Mackay, The Other Spanish Christ. N.Y., 1932, p. 233. Quoted 
from Bishop Avery, The Anglican Church of South America. 

2 Title IV, Article 53, Constitution of Colombia, 

3 Article 29, Constitution of Guatemala. Article 40 of the Venezuelan Constitution 
comments in the same manner, ‘No one shall invoke religious beliefs or disciplines in 
order to avoid the exercise of their rights." 
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President or Vice-President, the candidate must profess the Roman 
Catholic religion." 

By constitutional proviso, Mexico has restricted the right of all 
religious groups to engage in educational activities. This constitution, 
drafted during a period of extreme anti-religious sentiment, states: 
Religious corporations, ministers of religions, stock companies which exclusively 
or predominantly engage in educational activities . . . devoted to propagation of 
any religious creed shall not in any way participate in institutions giving primary, } 
secondary and normal education and education for laborers or field workers.* 

The constitutional disabilities thus imposed upon non-Roman 
Catholic groups do not, at the moment, constitute serious limitations 
upon their right freely to exercise their religious beliefs or to conduct 
legitimate missionary activities. 

There is, however, a new draft of the religious liberty article of the } 
Colombian constitution which, if passed, would create something of 
a problem. This new proposal states : 

Religious acts and proselytizing activities of non-Catholic religions, which are not 
contrary to Christian morals or the law, shall be permitted within churches and 
places of worship. (Italics the author’s.)* 

Similarly severe restrictions are placed upon non-Roman Catholic 
educational activities. 

A second body of law affecting the status of religious groups in 
Latin America is Treaty Law. Earlier mention has been made of the 
first such treaty negotiated between Portugal and Great Britain. The 
first Treaty of Commerce, Friendship and Navigation, which most 
frequently contains provisions relating to the question of freedom of 
conscience, involving the United States, was negotiated with Colombia 
in 1824. This treaty provided for ‘. . . the most perfect and entire 
security of conscience . . .’ for citizens of both countries, ‘. . . without 
being liable to be disturbed or molested on account of their religious 
belief, so long as they respect the laws and established usages of the 
country’. It further made provision for the burial of citizens of one 
country who might die in the territories of the other according to the 
practices of his faith.‘ Treaties negotiated during the first century of 
United States-Latin American relations reveal no significant departures 
from the basic provisions of this treaty. Since that time, however, 
there has been a marked trend away from specific references to the 

1 Article 76 of Argentine Constitution; Article 46 of the Paraguayan Constitution. 

2 Mexican Constitution of 1917, Article i iv. 


3 Title III, Article 18, p. 2 of 
4 October 3, 1824, Article 11. 
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issue of freedom of religion. Current treaties with Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela omit any reference to this issue. 
This is, fortunately, not too serious an omission. Each of these countries 
has constitutional guarantees of liberty of conscience, most are 
signatories of either the Atlantic Charter or the ‘American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Man’, drafted at Bogota in 1948. With 
these non-treaty guarantees the omission of such protections from 
treaty texts would not appear to be of grave concern. It is, however, 
certainly true that such provisions are common in most treaties of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation, and their omission could, on 
occasion, be significant. If the other guarantees were violated, however, 
it is unlikely that a treaty guarantee would be honoured anyway. 

Much alarm has been expressed by non-Roman Catholic leaders in 
Latin America over the dangers posed by papal concordats. Since it 
is generally recognized that these agreements usually have the force of 
Treaty Law, they could be of potential concern. Several such agreements 
have been entered into between the Papal See and Latin American 
States. In 1862 the first American concordat was negotiated between 
Ecuador and the Vatican. Similar agreements have been entered into 
between the Vatican and the Republic of Colombia and the Dominican 
Republic.* The concordat with Colombia is still in force, although it 
has been supplemented by several additional conventions. The Colom- 
bian concordat has been described‘. . . as a model of mutual relations 
between Church and State’.® 

In reality these concordats are much fewer in number than is generally 
believed and pose only the mildest threat to the work of non-Roman 
Catholic groups. In truth, these concordats more often represent con- 
cessions by the Church to the State than vice versa. There is a fairly 
well defined body of opinion among church officials that the Vatican 
is not particularly enthusiastic about the prospect of additional con- 


- cordats. It would appear that they are more interested in effecting a 


modus vivendi. 

A distinct, and potentially serious, exception to the generally harm- 
less character of papal concordats affecting the Latin American States 
is a supplementary convention signed with Coiombia in 1953 which 


1 Chapter I, ‘Rights’, Articles III, [V and XXI, assure that ‘Every person has the right 
freely to profess a religious faith, and to manifest it and practise it both in public and in 
private...he right of expression and dissemination of ideas, by any medium whatsoever, 
is guaranteed. The right of assembly and association is most comprehensively declared, 
including association to promote legitimate interests of a religious and cultural nature.’ 

2J. Lloyd Mecham, Church and State in Latin America. Chapel Hill, 1934, contains 
an excellent discussion of this subject. 3 Idem. 
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prohibits ‘. . . the presence of pastors or missionaries of religions 
distinct from the Catholic Church in the mission territories of the 
country’. The official text excludes only teaching missionaries, but in 
its application all missionaries in about two-thirds of the country have 
been affected. The Colombian situation, however, involves a complex 
of problems far outside the scope of this brief study. At the moment 
there do not appear to be substantial grounds for linking the existence 
of a concordat in Colombia with the vexing and tragic problems 
currently confronting the nation. While the existence of a concordat 
does indicate a specific religious climate, it would be most unfair to 
suggest that this climate in itself constituted a realistic threat to the 
non-Roman Catholic community. 

One additional area which affects the legal status of non-Catholic 

groups remains. This is the area of civil codes, local decrees, edicts 
and resolutions. In many cases this has been the most troublesome 
area of all. From time to time, local administrators such as mayors 
or governors have found it necessary to promulgate law to remedy 
specific problems. It is unfortunate that these frequently constitute 
substantial violations of Constitutional or Treaty guarantees. Such a 
situation developed not long ago in Colombia when Governor Castillo, 
of Choco Department (State) issued his highly controversial ‘Resolution 
No. 24’. This resolution declared that: 
From this date . . . Protestant pastors are prohibited from celebrating religious 
services except in church buildings, from public distribution of literature favoring 
any religion distinct from the Catholic, and in general from the proselytism or 
public worship of their sect. This prohibition includes the obligation of Protestant 
pastors not to open doors of their chapels when they are celebrating any religious 
services of their sect.* 

There is no record of official Colombian protest against this quite 
unwarranted action. In defence of his actions, Governor Castillo con- 
tended that he was acting only to prevent the Protestant pastors from 
creating situations which would possibly incite the local populace to 
violence, which has occurred with tragic frequency in Colombia in 
recent years. 

A similar edict was issued by the government in early 1954 which 
stated that: 


. non-Catholic natives and foreigners residing in Colombia, whether they be 
ministers, pastors, or mere believers, may not undertake any public proselytizing 
activity nor use means of propaganda outside places where meetings are held.* 





1 Christian Century (November 25, 1953), p. 1349. 
2 Christian Century (June 30, 1954), p. 786. 3 Ibid. (February 17, 1954), p. 196. 
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That such local decrees, resolutions and edicts constitute serious 
violations of basic guarantees can scarcely be debated. A legal remedy 
does, however, exist in Constitutional Law. 

It is entirely outside the scope of this summary to discuss the relative 
merits of the two fundamental positions. It is tragically obvious that 
there have been excesses committed on both sides of the controversy. 
Evangelicals have, on occasion, committed acts of provocation which 
would try the patience of the most reasonable individual. It is also 
true that individuals purporting to represent the Church have com- 
mitted acts of violence ranging from arson and murder to simple acts 
of physical assault. That these misguided zealots probably do not 
represent the Church does not lessen the responsibility of the Church 
to take whatever action lies within its power to disavow these actions. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the legal right of non-Roman 
Catholic groups to carry on their work in Latin America is quite clear. 
It is similarly clear, therefore, that a solution to these tensions cannot 
be found in the improvement of the legal status of these groups. If 
an adjustment of these problems, which is so desperately sought by 
sincere and dedicated people on both sides of the controversy, is to 
be achieved, it must come from the willingness of these men to sit 
down and discuss their problems as reasonable and moral individuals ; 
it cannot come from purely legal action. 

MARSHALL K. POWERS 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE BisHop JAMES M. THOBURN JOURNAL 


—— over one hundred years ago, on April 16th, 1859, a young man 
of twenty-three years, James M. Thoburn, who was to become one of 
the great trail-blazers of world missions and one of the most influential 
missionaries of modern times, began his career as a missionary in 
India. At that time there was no steamship line with any kind of 
schedule from America to India. For this journey, missionary 
authorities had selected the s.s. Boston, an ice-carrier, to take their 
six missionaries from Boston to Calcutta. It was a small sailing ship 
of six hundred and fifty tons—now it would hardly be regarded as 
seaworthy—quite dependent on its cargo of ice as ballast against the 
rolling and pitching of a small craft. After a weary voyage of one 
hundred and twenty-seven days from Boston, via the Cape of Good 
Hope (since the Suez Canal had not yet been opened), it had arrived 
safely in Calcutta on August 21st. 

A little over two years before these events the Journal had its begin- 
ning on the first day of January, 1857, written by young Thoburn as a 
senior in Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. ‘Commenced 
for the first time to keep a systematic diary’, he wrote, and added, 
‘spent the entire day in my room writing and entertaining visitors, of 
whom I have by far too many.’ He continued to keep it, and so provides 
a clue to what he and his fellow-missionaries did with their time on the 
four-month journey to the other side of the world. Wearied as they 
were with the monotony of sea life, they found relief in variety. He 
reports (April 30th) that they caught a one hundred and fifty pound 
porpoise, which provided their table with excellent steak. One day they 
caught two albatrosses, one of which measured ten feet three inches 
from tip to tip, and about the middle of July they snared another 
porpoise. This journey log-book kept a record, too, of their longitude 
and latitude from day to day. As a result of his college work Thoburn 
was still reading Virgil and also the Greek Testament. This use of other 
languages aided him in his study of Hindustani on this voyage to India, 
and in his early use of it with Indians only a few months later. 

Whether on land or sea Thoburn consistently continued his Journal 


with a lively response to many experiences and interests. It was not 
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always methodically kept, and at times it was hurriedly rather than 
carefully written. Likely gaps or omissions occur, and some things that 
he knew he did not always take the time to write down. Here are 
sketches of the beauty of such a region as Naini Tal or of the southern 
ranges of the Himalayas. It may be impressions of a city like Lucknow, 
with some scars of the Mutiny still discernible. It may be in the early 
’seventies, when his sister Bella arrived to open a new day for work 
with women, and to begin to build the first college for women on 
Asian soil. Here are accounts of the opening of Christian work in 
Rangoon, Singapore and Manila. He describes successive meetings of 
the Decennial Conferences of Missions, with their troubles as well as 
their comity accords. He writes about committing Christian hymns to 
memory in Hindustani; about his severe accident in Simla, and of the 
aid which it gave in making him in 1888 bishop for his denomination 
in India. He was not a ‘higher critic’, but shows a sympathetic interest 
in higher criticism’s handling of the Bible. Moral laxity often appeared 
among his Indian workers, and when it did, it always troubled him. 
Now it was a contact with some of the Brahma Samaj, and now a 
glimpse of some locus of a growing missionary autonomy to benefit 
all it reached. 

After the Bishop’s death in Meadville, on November 28th, 1922, 
his family took some necessary steps to ensure the Journal’s preserva- 
tion, since the books in which it had been written had been bought as 
much as a generation ago, and were therefore nearing dissolution. 
Moreover, the ink used had often been fading badly. All these volumes 
have been placed in the Treasure Room of the Reis Library at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. These pages have also been retyped 
for the use of college students, and so given yet another life. In this, 
as in other Journals, there are some trivia, but here also is much 
significant material about Bishop Thoburn, and about notable events 


- and polices in worldwide missionary effort. 


IRWIN R. BEILER 





‘AFTER THE FIRST FLUSH OF SUCCESS’ 


Dr McGavran, in the July, 1959, issue of this Review, has called 
attention to a matter of great importance. A recasting of policies and a 
reallocation of resources, both in missionaries and in funds, are 
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urgently needed. But there is one important question, and here I find 
the article obscure. How is this new policy to be determined? As I see 
it, there are four conceivable ways. 

1. The Mission Board may decide, as in the past it has decided, 
without any serious consultation of the Asian churches. This is the old 
paternalism, which is at the root of so much of the pauperization and 
irresponsibility of the churches of Asia. I hope that no responsible 
person thinks that this is possible. Policy ought never to be the 
exclusive concern of a foreign Board. 

2. The Church in Asia may decide. This is obviously impossible, 
Resources are limited and no Board can give blank cheques to an 
indefinite number of churches, in whose decisions it has no say. Most 
Boards have responsibilities in many parts of the world. No responsible 
body of Christians can be compelled to give support to policies which 
they seriously believe to be contrary to God’s will and inimical to the 
accomplishing of the work for which they are banded together. 

3. The Board may consult the Asian churches, listen to their sug- 
gestions and weigh their objections to any specific proposals, but will 
in the last issue decide what is to be done within the structure of its 
own organization, through its own officers and committees. We have 
had considerable experience of this method. Various organizations in 
the West appear to be unaware that it is highly offensive to genuinely 
responsible members of the Church in Asia. It is also, I believe, bound 
to have seriously undesirable consequences and to fail to produce that 
responsible partnership which we profess to desire. For, in the final 
analysis, it is no less patronizing and paternalistic than the old mission 
pattern. It assumes, perhaps unconsciously, that the West knows 
better what is good for the Asian churches than the Asian churches do, 
That would appear to involve the belief that God makes known His 
will for Asian Christians only through the superior wisdom of the 
West, that God’s way to Madras is through London or New York. 
It is thus offensive. It is also ineffective. It makes it too easy for Asians 
to throw the blame for the reduction of grants or the closing of institu- 
tions upon the Board, when what is needed is that Christians in East 
and West shall together take responsibility and shall at both ends face 
their critics in a joint conviction that God has guided them in their 
decisions. It is particularly offensive when the Board accompanies the 
intimation of reductions in grants or changes in basic policy with the 
statement that these actions are taken for the true good of the Indian 
Church. This is altogether too reminiscent of the assurance of the 
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headmaster to the boy whom he intends to cane that it hurts him more 
than it hurts the boy. 

4. The use of the resources available, whether in persons or in money, 
may be determined by genuinely joint consultation between representa- 
tives of the churches of Asia in relation with that Board and repre- 
sentatives of the Board. Full information about needs must be made 
available to all concerned. There must be a real conviction that 
Christians can reach agreement, under the leading of the Holy Spirit, 
even where such an agreement involves serious replanning of work 
within the area of a particular church. The new work, or the strengthen- 
ing of existing work in another area and possibly in another country, 
will then be the joint responsibility of the Board in the West and the 
Christians whom it represents and of the Church in Asia. There will 
be responsible partnership without patronage or paternalism. 

That there will be problems, when we come to work out the machinery 
for this joint consultation and decision, is obvious. Some of them are 
mentioned in Bishop Newbigin’s pamphlet: One Body, One Gospel, 
One World. Every change in policy involves problems of machinery. 
Many of them can only be solved as we go along in the implementation 
of policy. What is essential is that we get clear what the foundation of 
our policy is. I am convinced that what we must get rid of is every 
relic of the paternalism and, often unconscious, arrogance of western 
superiority, which have done so much harm in the past, are responsible 
for many of the weaknesses of the Asian churches and which Asian 
Christians still too often detect in the actions and attitudes of western 
Mission Boards and similar organizations. 

MICHAEL HOLLIs, BISHOP 





A NOTE ON ‘FOREIGN MISSIONARIES’ 


The task of Mission in the lands of the younger churches calls for a 
quality of commitment which is rare in mission circles at this time. We 
have too many avatara missionaries roaming the world. (In Indian 
thought no real incarnation is possible, the Brahman descends in 
appearance—avatara—but does not take on flesh.) Easily acquired 
money and easy means of transportation are helping to create mission- 
aries who spend a few months or a few years in some country and then 
move on. Now, there will always be a need for such ‘visitors’. But the 
growth in their number among missionaries is an unhealthy sign. It is 
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taking place at a time when we are coming more and more to see that 
in order to preach the Gospel we must be part of the environment in 
which the Gospel is being preached. These transient men hardly 
measure up to this requirement. In part, they do not have sufficient 
local understanding to preach relevantly, and where they do, they have 
not earned the right to be heard by means of identification. 

We are not saying that missionaries in the past did not identify 
themselves with the peoples to whom they took the Gospel. We are 
suggesting that in this generation missionaries are being challenged to 


render a new and more radical form of Christian obedience. We are | 
suggesting that some missionaries should seek by deliberate act to | 


become nationals of the lands where they work and see their mission 
in terms of life-long service there. In the past this has not been possible 


because the majority of non-Roman Catholic missionaries were married ! 
and had to think of the future of their children. We have to ask, © 


therefore, whether the new situation does not require us to invite some 
missionaries to accept celibacy as part of their obedience or else that 
single missionaries be encouraged to go, so that perhaps they might 
marry from within the indigenous congregations and bring up their 
children as natives of the country. These suggestions sound, perhaps, 
too radical. But the revolutionary changes which are now taking place 
in the lands of the younger churches do suggest that more revolutionary 
forms of obedience have to be sought than are implied in the mere 
phrase ‘partners in obedience’. For to-day it is only the missionary 
from oversea who stands in the midst of the local people, having 
forsaken all else for the sake of the Gospel, who will be able to obtain 
a significant response from the natives of the country and be able to 
speak with a responsible voice in national affairs. 

The strength of the Roman Catholic missionary is in no small 
measure due to a radical identification with peoples in this way. I 
remember visiting a Home for the Aged where Irish Sisters were in 
charge. I asked them when they had last visited Ireland. They replied: 
‘Since we came out some forty years ago, we have not been back to 
Ireland.’ I happened to be on my way to the up-country district and 
enquired where they went for their vacations. They replied: ‘Since we 
came here forty years ago, we have not left this institute.’ Such sacrifice 
speaks and accomplishes much. We have wanted, perhaps, to preach 
the Gospel without ourselves being part of the Gospel that we proclaim 
—the utter self-giving of ourselves for the sake of the Gospel. 

We are not saying that the occasional visiting prophet or short-term 
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man has no place on the mission field. They do have a place. They do 
serve a purpose. But it is hardly necessary to refer to the fact, because 
this kind of missionary work is becoming the main thrust to-day. The 
danger is that in doing this we may imagine that we have done enough, 
or all that is required of us. But perhaps this is not so. Perhaps, if we 
see the missionary task seriously and in its true dimensions, we need to 
see that the new day calls for a new order. That is why we have urged 
that some missionaries be ready to lose their own national identity 
to that of the race among whom they desire to work. To argue that 
surrender to Christ is enough does not perhaps take sufficient account 
of the fact that the Word was made flesh in a particular nation, for 
Jesus was a Jew. Not does it support what is now almost normative 
oecumenical agreement, that the Word is only declared in power by 
those who have become one with those who hear. 

In the explosive context of Africa and Asia, in the context of revolu- 
tionary situations, the Gospel can best be preached by those who, in 
inviting the natives of the country to accept the Gospel, are prepared 
also to share with them in the risks that such an acceptance might 
bring in its wake. At present, the foreign missionary can take flight at 
a time of crisis. He does not belong. 

BRYAN DE KRETSER 





KARL LuDVIG REICHELT AND HIS PLACE IN THE MISSION 
OF THE FUTURE 


Karl Ludvig Reichelt, founder of the Scandinavian Christian 
Mission to Buddhists, was one of the few missionaries whose impact 
on the ‘non-Christian East’ went hand in hand with a profound impact 
on the ‘Christian West’. He travelled for many years from one mountain- 


top in China to another to bring the Christian message to the Buddhist 


monks and priests. He founded the Christian Institute on the mountain, 
Tao Fong Shan, in the Hongkong area, and a stream of Buddhist 
monks came there in search of truth. The majority left again, but an 
impressive number became Christians, some of them even evangelists 
and pastors. 

Reichelt and his co-workers (his son Gerhard Reichelt, Notto Thelle 
and Stig Hannerz) tried to use untraditional means of presenting the 
Gospel, finding ‘points of contact’ and presenting ‘Christianity in 
Chinese Garment’. Various approaches were explored, and the influence 
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of Tao Fong Shan was already making itself felt when the Communists 
took over China and left the Christian centre, with the small Hongkong 
territory, with hardly any Buddhist monks among whom to work. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1952, Reichelt died. 

It is curious to see how his thought and vision, not very popular and 
often meeting with violent opposition in his own time, are now coming 
to the fore in missionary thinking. We are beginning to recognize that 
he was meant not only for his own time, but for the future—and his 
thoughts and theories can be adapted and used as can those of few 


other missionaries of our era. This is not to say that all his thinking | 
was correct and can be put to use—some of it ‘requires his personality’ | 


and cannot be imitated by others—but without doubt he belongs 
among the great missionaries who cannot be confined to a specific 
period or a specific mission, but who belong to all time and all mission. 

Among his thoughts that are gaining ground are those on ‘Christian 
meditation’ and ‘spiritual retreats’, ideas which he did not originate 
but which he strongly emphasized. There is without question a growing 


understanding of what he meant by ‘a purposeful and methodical | 


training in meditation, in silence in front of God’—among Christians 
in East and West alike—and undoubtedly Christian meditation (so 
persistently practised by the Early Fathers and so deplorably neglected 
since the Middle Ages) will become a source of strength to the ever-busy 
missionary, the ‘new’ Christian with his many problems, the truth- 
seeker, bringing them into the great silence where God acts, not 
man—where not man, but God, is the centre. 

In recent years it has been interesting to note how Reichelt’s concep- 
tion—not shared by many in his time—that Christian evangelistic work 
must go hand in hand with the study of the non-Christian background, 
has come to be recognized as a vital principle in the Christian Mission. 
We no longer regard as ‘slightly un-Christian behaviour’ or ‘dangerous 
syncretistic tendencies’ the idea that the Christian message must be 
planted in the indigenous soil rather than being imported from the 
West; that the missionary must not only learn the foreign language 
but also study the culture and religious background of the people, so 
that the Christian message in more than one sense may be called the 
message of ‘incarnation’. 

In Reichelt there is a wealth of ideas waiting to be used in the 
service of the Christian Mission. He was a pioneer whose importance 
has still to be fully discovered. 


HARRY THOMSEN 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
LIVING CONTACTS WITH ISLAM 


THE CALL OF THE MINARET. By KENNETH CRAGG. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press. 38s. $6.25. 1956. 


HE character and content of the Christian Gospel are determined 
by what it is in itself, however much it may be pressed into tem- 
porary forms by the exigencies of the times. Sometimes the forms thus 


_ forced upon it have not been to the praise of the Gospel. It has been 


the misfortune of Islam to invite a special treatment from the evangelist 
which has subtly militated against the fundamentals of the Gospel, 
such, for example, as the concept of the Christian witness in terms of 
denunciation and controversy. Too many people have thought that 
they fulfilled their obligation by threatening the deviators with the 
thunders of divine wrath. Happily, since Henry Martyn such outrageous 
views have been on the decline but not without, in some instances, 
poisoning the whole atmosphere of Muslim-Christian relations. The 
book before us is an illustration of the directly contrasted line of action 
and word. Dr Cragg is entirely devoted to the exploration and setting 
forth of a more excellent way and a more distinctively Christian 
encounter with Islam to-day. In addition, Dr Cragg is not simply 
giving directions in a theoretical manner, but has himself been engaged 
in living contacts with Muslims in the Near and Middle East. 

The first part of his book asks what is relevant to Islam to-day in 
the peculiar situation in which it finds itself; assailed from various 
directions and seeking guidance, what do the Islamic doctrine of the 
Unity of God and the Prophethood of Muhammad, the ritual obliga- 
tions which are authoritatively laid down for his community and the 


ordering of Islamic society as the people of the Shari‘a have to do 


with its position in the world of to-day? The answer is sought not from 
literature, but by a close personal identification. 

Necessarily, as it seems to us, Dr Cragg is in the main considering 
this approach within the limits in which he can make it understood 
by Christians. It is addressed to Christians and to those Muslims who, 
by transcending the barriers of faith and the rigours of authoritarian 
belief, tan appreciate in some degree the meaning of the Christian’s 
debate with himself on how the Gospel may be communicated to 
Muslims. Reading this most inspiring book we feel that it is not the 

15 317 
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last word but rather the prelude to a real encounter, because as ye 
the vast majority of Muslims lie inevitably quite beyond the reach and 
relevance of its conclusions. It is to the é/ite on both the Christian and 
the Muslim side that it is addressed, and we are glad that some Muslims 
have welcomed it and found in it their guide to Christ. 

Dr Cragg rightly feels that the Christian encounter with Islam 
should be genuinely Christian; and he would go so far as to say that 
the power and influence of Islam must be really felt by the Christian 
advocate if the encounter with Islam is to be fruitful. Far from a text- 
book encounter, he wants a living approach to living men who are 
face to face with innumerable problems of belief and conduct and 
whose present-day life is pressing them for answers which may be 
the prelude to deeper faith or to a rejection of religion altogether 
in favour of secularism. But this is not a mere ephemeral calculation 
of passing phases: Dr Cragg has his roots in a deep scholarly apprecia- 
tion of Islam. It is a difficult thing to judge when one has come to a 
proper appreciation of Islam’s power and wisdom. It is easy to be 
deceived in one’s judgment as to whether one has truly measured and 
appreciated the genius of another’s faith, since he has accepted it and 
you have rejected it. As the reviewer of a recent book on Muslim 
apologetics said, when expressing his disappointment that the apologists 
were able to do no better, ‘One wonders whether Christians see more 
in Islam than Muslims see in it themselves’. Says Dr Cragg: ‘We do 
not merely aim at a résumé of Muslim belief and practice. We take it 
in its own most intimate and inward imperative, because we seek to 
know it, as far as may be, from within.’ As Christians we must be less 
concerned with self-vindication. ‘Misunderstandings will be set right 
not so much by argument as by a constructive effort to discover the 
sources from which they come.’ This is an admirable observation, but 
it presupposes (or should do) a joint effort by both Christian and 
Muslim. It is not something which can be done by Christians vicariously 
for Muslims, though it is well for Christians to initiate it when possible. 
And how true are Dr Cragg’s subsequent words, ‘Here are not simply 
arguments to be refuted; here is a tragedy to be redeemed. What 
matters is not that men have thought ill of Christianity but that they 
have forfeited Christ’. 

In all, Dr Cragg seeks to stand alongside the Muslim, and his view 
is never cold or dispassionate. It is no disparagement to say that this 
must be very personal to the author, others may not share his insights. 
The personal responses which have been evoked by others have some- 
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times been to the contrary effect. For example, the very fervour of a 
religious encounter and the description of it in the soberest terms might 
lead one to assume that on every hand there are people clamouring 
for spiritual instruction and guidance, whereas in fact there is very 
little evidence in all the resurgence of Islam, in the political and cultural 
world of to-day, of a real spiritual revival of such fundamental Islam 
as ‘the call of the minaret’ represents. How often is it ignored while 
other voices are heeded, and while secularism and materialism are 
exalted and God’s claims forgotten. 

On the other hand, looking at the Christian opposite number, one 
might ask whether the Church is prepared to meet Islam at the high 
level which is represented in this book. For let it not be forgotten that 
it is not the impact of an individual which matters most, but the 
dedication of the whole Church, with the specialist or evangelist as 
only the instrument of that Church, the Body of Christ. And so the 
evangelist has the prior task of persuading the Church. The whole 
Church must fill up what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ, and 
not simply the individual martyr. A Church which has not properly 
responded to the Call of its own Lord and Master is little likely to 
respond to the Call of the Muezzin. But using the metaphor of the 
Muezzin’s Call, Dr Cragg seeks to rouse the Church; and his book 
is full of the soundest advice in many particulars. For example: 


It is important, therefore, to help the Muslim world to conceive of the Christian 
mission not as depredatory but as constructive. It is true that it seeks to make 
disciples, since discipleship is what Christ intends and claims. A Christian mission 
that renounces the making of Christians has forsaken both its genius and its duty. 
Christ did not serve the world with good advice and no more shall we. But such 
discipleship is not Western ‘aggression’ ; it is not religious competition. . . . What 
Christ and what therefore the Christian mission hold in trust is profoundly 
meaningful to the whole life, aspiration and humanity of the Muslim world. 


This is the inward spirit of the Christian Gospel; and in so far as 


.this book can be used to shake the Christian Church out of its com- 


placency and lethargy—complacency and lethargy which in the days 
long ago were directly responsible for the rise of Iskam—and in so far 
as this noble summons to the Church can help to place the mission 
on the highest level of fulfilling the purpose of our Lord in winning 
all men to Himself, it will have performed a service for which the 
author and all his well-wishers can rejoice, thank God, and take 
courage, that redemption is preached to those who are afar off. 
J. W. SwWEETMAN 
BIRMINGHAM 
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A PRESENTATION OF ISLAM 


Der ISLAM. SEINE GESCHICHTE, SEINE LEHRE, SEIN WESEN. ZWEITE, 
DURCHGESEHENE AUFLAGE. By EMANUEL KELLERHALS, Maps, 
Basel: Verlag der Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. Stuttgart: 
Evang. Missionsverlag. 1956. 

| de is the second edition of an explicitly Christian book about 

Islam. This review will first deal very briefly with the fact that it 
is a second edition, and will then consider at some length its being 
about Islam and finally its being Christian. 

The improvements introduced into the revised work are mostly 

formal: indexes and maps have been added, bibliographical references 
have been brought up to date and the final sections on Islam to-day 
include post-war developments. This last involves not only new 
materials, but what is illustrated by the shift in the chapter titles from 
the tentative ‘Signs of Regeneration’ (1945, 8 pages) to the more 
positive “Renewal and Resurgence: (i) Spiritual Renewal ; (ii) Political | 
Recovery ; (iii) Religious Renaissance’ (1956, 17 pages). As he himself 
indicates in the preface, the author is very much aware of Islam as 
the religion of a massive and alive present-day community; and he 
has during the interval become more sensitive to, almost alarmed at, 
its revival. On the whole, however, the two editions seem at most 
points to be word-for-word identical. 








What then of the total presentation? The volume aims at acquainting 
Christian readers who are concerned with Islam (missionaries, pastors 
of the younger churches) with the ‘history, teachings, and nature’ of 
that faith. Roughly, one hundred pages are on history; two hundred 
are on theology and practical duties; one hundred on the ‘nature’ of 
Islam are divided about equally between a review of the Church’s past 
estimate of this alien religion and the author’s own attempt to find 
now a proper theological judgment upon it, more or less on Hendrik 
Kraemer lines. The material presented is fairly standard: Dr Kellerhals 
is not an Arabist but is a careful scholar following closely enough 
authorities who are (their books, not their journal articles). The 
criticisms that this reviewer would make of the factual content of the 
exposition could equally be made of certain orientalist presentations, 
at least those of an earlier day. With minor exceptions (e.g. ‘Khalif 
Akbar’, p. 144), the author has his facts fairly straight. The book 
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claims no originality here, and indeed, in such a summary, it is obviously 
not the facts but their selection and interpretation that are at issue. 
The first question is this: Do the selection and interpretation make 
a fair, judicious, valid presentation of the religion of Islam? Does the 
reader derive from the work a picture, an impression, a balance that, 
so far as they go, accurately represent that faith? The question might 
more manageably be phrased, do they more accurately represent it 
than do other available books of comparable compass? The first part 
of an answer is that given by the author himself: in contrast to scholars 
like Goldziher and Becker, who were nineteenth-century liberals, Dr 
Kellerhals presents Islam not primarily as a historical phenomenon, 
a culture, but radically as a living religious system, something involved 
in the reverberating question of man’s salvation. So far, so good; no 
doubt, that much is an advance, But the kind of religious system that 
the reader is induced to see: is it what the Muslim actually professes? 
In our judgment, the answer here must be ‘no’ ; this theological author 
has been less successful than have other scholars who are less pro- 
vocatively ‘Christian’ in apprehending the religious quality of Islam. 
This, admittedly, is a strong statement. It is based on such considera- 
tions as that the emphasis here on Islamic conceptual thought is greater 
that that on the ideal pattern of behaviour, whereas in actuality the 
Qur’an is a revelation of God’s will more than of His nature, and law 
(shari‘a) is closer to the heart of the Muslims’ faith than is theology. 
Dr Kellerhals treats both mysticism and Ghazzali within the chapter 
on theology, and he calls the latter the mediator between the Sufis and 
orthodoxy (the traditional western position) rather than between them 
and the law—what I have called ‘orthopraxy’. This is one instance 
among several that illustrate that in general he has not got the ‘feel’ 
of the Muslim faith. The point here is that he seems to have missed 
the immense sense of dynamic moral drive in Islam, the centrality and 


. Vigour of the note of righteousness, the overpowering awareness of 


God’s command. 

More centrally, at least within his own frame of reference, we may 
consider his exposition of the doctrine of God (especially pp. 143-52). 
He stresses, beyond all conscience, transcendence and power, arguing 
that these, rather than love or mercy, dominate, until ‘might turns .. . 
into arbitrariness and transcendence into heartlessness’ (p. 149). The 
picture of God that emerges—deliberately—is deistic, remote and cold. 
We would hold that in actuality the religious life of ordinary Mus- 
lims in the world to-day (and it is they rather than directly of the 
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classical theologian of whom he purports to speak—p. 141, opening 
sentence) is informed by a much warmer, more personal, more intimate 
and more moral sense (I hesitate a little to use the more explicit term 
‘concept’) of God than Dr Kellerhals allows. On his own terms if the 
book is wrong here, then it is seriously wrong. How then do we justify 
our adverse assessment? 

Admittedly the author can, and does, cite Muslim theological texts 
to support his presentation—though, even so, he presses them to their 
extreme, if not actually extrapolating. The important point, however, 
is that—conspicuously in Indo-Pakistan, Iran, Turkey and elsewhere, 
but also in fact in the Arab heartlands—the piety of Muslims is the 
product of the poetry of the Sufis, the teaching of the jurists, and the 
Qur’an itself (“We are nearer to him than his jugular vein’, 50:16; 
and the stress throughout on God’s seeing all that man does, and on 
the dynamics of obedience) at least as much as, and indeed much more 
than, it is a product of the disquisitions of the mutakallimin. 

One could argue that the trouble with this book is not that the 
author does not know Arabic but that he does not know Muslims, 
does not have Muslim personal friends. We might rest our answer to 
our first question, namely, our contention that this book’s representation 
of Islam is seriously unjust, on a verifiable prediction that Muslims 
themselves will not recognize it as a valid exposition of their faith. 

This brings us to our second, and crucial, question. The work sets 
itself up as a Christian theological judgment. Is it valid on those terms? 
If it does not do justice to Islam as this reviewer or as Muslims them- 
selves see that faith, does it none the less do justice to Christianity? 
It is the great force of this question that gives the book its real im- 
portance, and that justifies this extended review of what in other ways 
is but one more book about Islam. The author starts explicitly from 
certain Christian premisses; he is scholarly, intelligent and careful; 
and he arrives at conclusions, at an interpretation of Islam, that in 
our judgment are wrong. But they are certainly not slipshod or silly. 
In fact, we hold that it is precisely his premisses that have misled him; 
as he himself holds, clearly and forcefully, that it is his premisses that 
have led him (cf. pp. 7-17). It is his interpretation of Christianity, we 
would suggest, that prevents him from seeing Islam as it really is. 

This is a serious statement. The book is a serious book; religious 
faith and God’s salvation are serious matters; we pay the author the 
compliment of trying to come to grips with his central thesis. He has 
written this book because, in his judgment—and we agree—other 
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premisses lead to other appreciations of Islam. He holds it important 
that the Christian in his encounter with Muslims shall have a proper 
appreciation ; proper in an ultimate (Christian) sense. Again we agree. 
In holding that this apprehension of Islam is inadequate, we are 
asserting that this interpretation of Christianity is false. 

The theology of Dr Hendrik Kraemer, Professor Karl Barth and 
other neo-evangelicals is, we submit, false for a variety of reasons, of 
which one is that it disables those who hold it from seeing the religious 
faith of other peoples in true colours—and from establishing with those 
other peoples a relationship of brotherhood and reconciliation. 

Yet how is one to decide that an interpretation of other faiths is 
false, if it follows logically from premisses which the neo-orthodox 
accept as supremely and incontrovertibly right? One can cite the work 
of other scholars—in this case, Professor H. A. R. Gibb—who insist 
upon a different interpretation of Islam (and the same applies in 
the case of Buddhism or of whatever faith be in question). But Dr 
Kellerhals can and does answer that, for all their erudition, these 
scholars’ conclusions are inevitably vitiated by their liberal premisses. 
He would argue precisely that their ‘sympathy’ for Islam (or for any 
other ‘non-Christian’ religion), which we would regard as a necessary 
prerequisite for true understanding, is rather an inevitable barrier to it. 
If one knows by divine revelation that Islam is false, a human error, 
then any sympathy for its supposed value is preliminary misunder- 
standing. Again, if one cites, as we have done, the fact that Muslims 
do not recognize as legitimate the presentation of Islam (or Hindus, 
Buddhists or others, the presentation of their faith) that neo-orthodox 
Christians construct, then Dr Kellerhals can and does answer (p. 16) 
that the Christian, by being a Christian, understands other religious 
communities better than they understand themselves. By ‘Christian’ 
here he means himself: since I also am a Christian, and I disagree. Dr 


. Gibb also is a Christian (cf. his preface to Modern Trends in Islam, 


Chicago, 1947, p. xi); but he is not the kind of Christian that Dr 
Kellerhals approves of, or thinks that God approves of, and therefore 
he, like the secular historian or the Muslim, can be dismissed as just 
not cogent. The argument would apply also to a scholar such as Dr 
Cragg, who is as evangelical as Dr Kellerhals but who knows and 
loves Muslims more and whose theological position is less rigid. 
What, then, is one to do when a writer, and indeed a school, knows 
before the study of any alien religion is begun what that religion really 
is—namely, a ‘human attempt to win God for oneself, . . . to catch 
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Him and confine Him on the plane of one’s own spiritual life, . 
and for oneself to hold Him fast’ (p. 16)? This is perhaps the most 
important, and the most unacceptable, sentence in the book. He knows 
this, he says, by revelation, and therefore he can disdain all human 
argument against it. The position seems thoroughly logical and, once 
one has walled oneself up within it, impregnable. Those of us who, 
after our study of Islam and Indian religion, and after our fellowship 
with Muslims and other personal friends, have come to know that these 
religions are not that, but are channels through which God Himself 
comes into touch with these His children—what answer can we 
give? 

One possible answer is that empirical knowledge does in the end 
have to be reckoned with, does in the end win out even over conviction 
that claims for itself the self-certification of revelation. We do not deny 
that the neo-evangelicals are recipients of revelation, genuinely (as they 
perhaps deny of us?); all we argue is that their interpretation of the 
revelation that they have received is their own, is human and fallible, 
is partial and in this case is in some ways wrong. 

In fact, we have been through all this before. A hundred years ago 
the Christian argued that he knew by divine revelation that the earth 
was but six thousand years old and that evolution did not happen, 
that therefore any evidence that geologists or biologists might adduce 
to the contrary need not be taken seriously. A repentant Church still 
claims revelation but now admits that its former theology needed 
revision. In the twentieth century the increasing evidence that the faith 
of other religious communities is not as different from our own as we 
have traditionally asserted it to be, is forcing some to abandon any 
faith in revelation at all, but ought, we submit, to force us rather to 
revise our theologies. Neo-orthodoxy as a theological system is proven 
inadequate by the difference between a devout Muslim and an 
irreligious cynic. 

However, the second and perhaps more powerful answer to the neo- 
evangelicals’ position here is that, however logical, it is inadequately 
Christian. The fundamental weakness of neo-orthodoxy is a moral 
weakness. It is intellectually incapable of dealing adequately with the 
observable realities of other faiths; but this is less important than that 
it is morally calculated to alienate us from other communities. A gospel 
of reconciliation, brotherhood, love and humility is turned by this 
system, so far as the religious rest of the world is concerned, into a 
message of separation, condemnation and arrogance. The Christian 
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imperative is to bridge gulfs, to strive with sympathy and concord to 
construct fellowship; the Kraemer message is one of radical dis- 
crimination. 

The spirit of the orientation in this book seems to us inadequately 
Christian. Faced with the Qur’an verse that declares God’s utter one- 
ness, against tritheism, Dr Kellerhals, rather than rejoicing at this truth 
no matter how much he may deplore the rejection of sonship (though 
he admits that it is actually a rejection of falsehood, only the outward 
wording being related to the truly Christian Son), chooses instead to 
call the negative aspect the important point here (die ‘Hauptsache’, 
p. 146), and even goes on to disagree with Gibbon that the monotheism 
of Islam is a truth at all, arguing that it resembles the truth only in 
the outward form of its words. 

Again, it ill becomes a Calvinist to satirize the ‘heartlessness’ of 
Muslim theology’s pre-destinationism (p. 149). 

It seems to us that this interpretation of Islam, at these and at many 
other points throughout the book, whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of the situation empirically, is wrong from the Christian view- 
point in that it is uncharitable. Dr Kellerhals repeatedly seems to 
choose the less favourable of two possible interpretations. He is impelled 
to this unneighbourliness by his theological premisses. I conclude from 
this that those premisses do less than justice to the Christian revelation. 
When he does find in Islam something ‘true and genuine’, he feels it 
to be a concession and makes it grudgingly (‘Wir . . . zuzugeben 
haben’, p. 148). Is this Christian? If Jesus Christ is really a revelation 
of God, then surely it follows that this begrudging is wrong. There 
are moral as well as conceptual implications of revealed truth. 

Again, on the doctrine of God. According to Dr Kellerhals, for the 
Muslim, God becomes ‘abstract, pale, colourless, unattainable . . . ; 

. in his conception everything personal, vitally warm, and near to 


_ men is burnt away’ (p. 147). Not only is this not true to the Muslims 


that I know; neither is it true to the God that I know. If God is what 
Jesus Christ has revealed Him to be, a loving, personal Father, searching 
out sinners to forgive them, yearning to bring into fellowship with 
Himself all His children wherever they may be, of whatever colour, 
in whatever land, of whatever community—then God is not remote 
from Muslims, pale, colourless and unattainable. If he is willing to 
suffer‘en the Cross for my sake, then He will not let Himself be frus- 
trated by a theological proposition from reaching out to a sincere, 
devout, humble and pious member of the Muslim world who seeks 
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Him. Dr Kellerhals takes Islamic theology too seriously, but he does 
not take Christian theology seriously enough. 

If the Christian faith be true, it follows that the Muslim faith is 
not so false. 

To conclude, then: in our judgment, the content of this book is 
inadequate to Islam and the spirit of it is inadequate to Christianity. 
A truer love for Muslims will bring both a truer picture of their faith 
and a truer loyalty to Christ. 

The book is important because it represents a movement that is a 
great step in Christendom’s modern endeavour to confront the other 
religious faiths of the world as living, personal reality in the lives of 
men and in the drama of their and our cosmic encounter with God 
Most High. It is important also because it brings home to us how much 
creative, intellectual endeavour we have yet to make before we have 
constructed a theology that will do justice simultaneously to the holiness 
and decisiveness of God’s saving revelation and to the truth of our 
universal human brotherhood under His universal love. Only with such 
a new theology shall we be equipped to love our neighbours as ourselves 
and to work with them for His glory. 

WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 

MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 





THE PENETRATION OF NON-CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


A PeaRL TO INDIA: The Life of Roberto de Nobili. By VINCENT 
CRONIN. Illustrated. Map. London: Rupert Hart-Davis. 25s. 
1959. 


Fined before the Second World War the Jesuit Fathers began to 
build a college on the outskirts of Poona for the training of their 
novices in the theoligicate. It has since become the nucleus of a whole 
group of theological institutions. It is significant of the revival of the 
reputation of Roberto de Nobili that the college was named after him. 
There is nothing peculiarly Indian about the external régime. There 
is, however, an approach to the cultural traditions of India which is 
in line with de Nobili’s ideals. It might be said that the externals are 
not now as important as they were three and a half centuries ago. So 
many of the young men of India have been through Jesuit schools and 
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colleges in India in the last several generations that the customary 
white cassock is familiar anywhere and a ready invitation to spiritual 
converse. Yet there is still a place, even in modern India, for the full 
indianization of customs and habits, for without them it is not even 
yet possible to reach the true heart of the culture of the country, or 
for the Christian ways of thinking and life to be fully accessible to the 
people of the land. Of late years Benedictines, rather than Jesuits, have 
been the chief pioneers in this aspect of de Nobili’s experiment. 

The young Italian nobleman, who had surmounted difficulties in 
being admitted to the Society of Jesus, found a situation in India which 
called for drastic action. Christian missions had hardly penetrated 
beyond the littoral of the sub-continent, where Portuguese power had 
gained a predominance. They were also identified with the humbler 
classes with whom their missionary work had begun. De Nobili was 
fortunate in a Superior, Alberto Laerzio, who was determined to 
attempt an intrusion beyond these limits and who found in him a 
suitable man to make the experiment. In Madurai, the chosen scene, 
there was already a mission of the old type, but the great temple, 
which still dominates the town, made it a centre of Hindu culture 
peculiarly suited to the trial. 

De Nobili had a twofold task in his approach to Hindus of high 
caste. He had to overcome the prejudice against Christians for being 
already identified with the lower castes. He had also to find means of 
approach, both intellectual and cultural, which would enable him to 
come into fruitful relations with them. His claim to be of the Raja 
caste in his own land, by reason of his nobility, and his adoption of 
the mode of life of a sannyasi, are well known. So is his extraordinary 
skill in absorbing the surrounding culture and in becoming learned 
both in the ancient and sacred Sanskrit language and in the commonly 
spoken Tamil. In spite of enormous difficulties he succeeded. 

His success raised another problem: how far were his innovations 


acceptable by the Church? This led to a long debate, in which Arch- 


bishop Ros, with his intimate knowledge of the ‘St Thomas’ Christians 
in Travancore, supported de Nobili. In the long run Rome showed 
more sympathy than Goa, the seat of the Patriarch of the East, and 
a hard-won victory was achieved in the recognition of certain customs, 
peculiar to the higher castes, as social rather than religious. More 
doubtful to modern tastes were concessions over a certain amount of 
segregation of Christians from different backgrounds. However essential 
these may have appeared at the time, and however carefully the essential 
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catholicity of the gospel, with regard to making no distinctions in 
Christ, were safeguarded, they are still to be regretted. 

A Pearl to India gives an admirable account of all these matters and 
of the vivid clashes and reconciliations between personalities which 
they involved. The fortunes of Tirumala, Nayak of Madurai, in its 
ups and downs, affected the fortunes of the experiment, both at 
Madurai and when it moved further afield. The story is full of active 
adventure as well as controversy. Behind the book lies the redoubtable 
scholarship of Fr Augustin Sauliére, of Shembaganur, which guarantees 
the value of the documents on which Mr Cronin relies. To those in 
India the book may appear to be written by a man of the West primarily 
for readers in the West. If it continues the challenge to distinguish 
between what is truly catholic in our Faith and ways, and what are 
only of times and places, and liable to local adaptation, it continues 
the work of its subject. 

W. Q. Lasn, Bishop 

CoLoBA, BOMBAY 





MISSIONARY ADAPTATION 


La ADAPTACION MISIONERA. Addresses presented in the 10th and 11th 
Weeks of Intensive Missionary Orientation, held in Burgos, 
August, 1957 and 1958. Burgos: Instituto Espafiol de San 
Francisco Javier para Misiones Extranjeras. 1959. 


HIS book, published by the ‘Secretariado de Semanas Misiono- 
légicas’, of Burgos, deals with many aspects—historical, theological 
and practical—of the adaptation or ‘accommodation’ of Christian 
teaching and practice to the special characteristics of the people of 
mission lands. The addresses were given by bishops or priests, in the 
main Spaniards or Italians, whose studies, experience in missionary 
work and present positions of influence lend authority to their words. 
Missionary adaptation is here presented as basic in missionary 
strategy. It is grounded in the history of Christian missions, from the 
time when the apostle to the Gentiles became all things to all men to 
win them for Christ. It is based on specific directives of the Holy See, 
especially pronouncements by Pius XII, ‘the missionary Pope’ (Summi 
Pontificatus, Evangelii praecones). It is implicit in the very nature of 
our faith, which is incarnational in character and hence must find its 
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embodiment in every aspect of human life. The Church is the prolonga- 
tion of the Incarnation, as universal as Christ’s salvation, as visible as 
the incarnate Word; and all the treasures of the world’s peoples are 
to be taken up into her life. The missionary outreach of the Church 
should not mean its westernization of eastern or African peoples, but 
the christianization of natural values to be found in the present life of 
those countries. 

How far can such adaptation go? On this point there is not entire 
agreement among the contributors to this book. They agree that there 
are certain elements of Christian faith and practice which are in- 
violable—dogma, hierarchy and sacraments. But what shall we say of 
the scholastic philosophy? Some maintain that this is a part of the 
immutable thought of the Church, others that eastern philosophy 
should play a part in eastern Christianity similar to that of Aristotle in 
the West. One writer deplores the fact that many seminarians are 
acquainted with scholastic philosophy but ignorant of the eastern 
systems. ‘The philosophical systems of India can offer a rich contribu- 
tion to Catholic theology, just as Aristotle did in the time of St Thomas’ 
(p. 227). 

There are interesting chapters on the history of missionary adaptation 
in China, India, Japan, Africa and Latin America. Some recognition is 
made of the failure of nineteenth and twentieth century missionaries to 
adapt themselves and their message to the peculiarities of their new 
fields of work. Special stress is laid upon the strategic importance of 
training native priests and of turning over the administration of the 
Church to native bishops. The reader is conscious of a certain resistance 
to this policy, but this resistance is overcome by the authority of 
Pius XII, who named many native bishops in Africa, India and the 
Far East. Considerable attention is given to the adaptation of Christian 
worship to native customs. This type of adaptation encounters the 
obstacles presented by the use of Latin in the sacraments and other 
liturgical acts. This form of speech is barely intelligible to many of the 
lower clergy and completely unintelligible for the people, who (in 
Africa at least) tend to interpret it in terms of magic. It is suggested 
that movements for liturgical renewal in the West may ultimately have 
their repercussions among the younger churches. 

One paper, presented by Fr Prudencio Damboriena, S.J., studies 
‘Protestant Missions and Missionary Adaptation’. He deplores the fact 
that Protestant missions are relatively recent and have no central 
dogmatic authority, but he pays tribute to the basic mission theory of 
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Warneck, Richter, Hartenstein, Dr Kraemer, President Van Dusen, 
Professor Latourette and others, as well as to the practical contributions 
of Anglo-American missionaries and missionary societies. We can 
hardly agree with the author when he says that Protestantism is not 
interested in what the individual missionary believes but only in what 
he publicly teaches (p. 264), nor can we share his scepticism concerning 
the sincerity of the missionaries who work in ‘Catholic’ countries. 

The book may be heartily recommended to all who read Spanish, 
for its valuable contribution to present-day discussion of the topic. On 
some subjects there are good bibliographies; and a thorough index 
helps the reader to bring together materials from widely scattered 
mission fields. 

B. Foster STOCKWELL 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
BUENOS AIRES. 





THE CHURCH IN CONTRITION 


THE Way IN AFRICA. By GEORGE WAYLAND CARPENTER. New York: 
Friendship Press. $2.95. 1959. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
6s. 6d. (July, 1960.) 


THE HALTING KINGpom: Christianity and the African Revolution. By 
JOHN AND RENA KAREFA-SMART. New York: Friendship Press. 
$1.00. 1959. 


toe author of the first of these two books presents the Church as ‘the 

people belonging to the Way’, the Way being not merely an ex- 
pedient method of regaining some strategic position in history, but the 
very self-revelation of the Christ-event. This event-in-action makes 
the movement-aspect of the Church prevail over the institutional. The 
breakdown of the denominational methods in the mission field is seen 
as an analogy to the breaking of old, hardened wineskins, here the 
breaking force being the oecumenical ferment of the Reformation 
Church freed at last from the half-way understanding of the Reformers 
in the sixteenth century. The ‘New Wine’ character of the Way makes 
the Church abandon the goal of building up or maintaining any institu- 
tion of its own. ‘The true goal of the Church is . . . to serve God’s 
purpose in the life of the world.’ It is here that Dr Carpenter’s book 
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appears to be in full harmony with the Servant-image so poignantly 
stressed by the Presbyterian Assembly held in Sdo Paulo and, more 
recently, in the second and third section drafts of the preparatory 
commission for the Assembly of the World Council of Churches to be 
held in New Delhi. The new way of mission in Africa becomes a venture 
in Christian solidarity with the world outside the traditional structure 
of Christendom. If the non-institutional design of the New Way makes 
the missionary a yoke-fellow and a servant in his relationship with the 
indigenous Church, rather than a leader and master, it may involve 
suffering, “but it places him again in the true succession of the Apostles’. 

The joint essay by John and Rena Karefa-Smart of Ghana is another 
lively search into the reasons why it is appropriate to restate the 
summary of Canon Warren’s report to the Church Missionary Society : 
‘The Kingdom Halts in Africa’. In spite of the decline of colonialist 
power, human relations in Africa continue to reflect a master-servant 
relationship, in which the major determinant as to who is the servant 
is the obvious lack of whiteness in colour. The Kingdom of Christ, 
however, has a more spiritual and, at the same time, a more real vision 
of the Servant of God. Thus in the first part of the essay, the revolution 
in Africa is hopefully described as the proper setting for the Kingdom 
of Christ : 


With the call to the disinherited to participate in the divine triumph over those 
powers of evil that make for racial division, couple the clear call to all Christ’s 
followers to identify themselves with the needy and you have the outlines of the 
mandate for the Christian community’s composition and life in the African arena 
of human relations. 

In the second part of the essay there is some striking evidence of how 
the historic Church has failed to identify itself exclusively with the 
Servant-image so strongly emphasized in the Protestant field to-day. 
The passionate outcry of the final chapters goes far to signalize the 
need for a self-effacing partnership in obedience. From Ghana, ‘the 


‘symbol and forerunner’ of African indigenization, the call is made 


imperative for a courageous overcoming of the Church’s much deplored 
‘hesitancy’ on the way towards renewal. “The Kingdom cannot advance 
until the Church fulfils its entire mission and service in terms clearly 
relevant to African life and society to-day. Power to overcome the 
prevailing, crippling hesitancy is available and depends for its release 
only upon acts of contrition for past disobedience to God’s will.’ 


J. W. WINTERHAGER 
BERLIN 
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A DECLINING POWER IN AFRICA 


THe MuGwe: A FAILING PRropHeT. A study of a religious and public 
dignitary of the Meru of Kenya. By B. BERNARDI, I.M.C, 
London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1959. 


HE tension between small-scale tribalism and pan-African concern 

is one of the main themes of African development at present ; and 
it is of great interest to turn to Father Bernardi’s study of the Mugwe 
among the Meru in Kenya. The office of the Mugwe was one of the 
cohesive elements at the traditional sub-tribal level in the many tiny 
divisions of Meru society. Modern developments initiated by western 
education and by efforts on the part of the District Administration 
opened a wider horizon and fostered a sense of unity over and above 
this sub-tribal level, and even made the population conscious of 
belonging to a wider, ‘Kenyan’ fellowship. Under the influence of 
these far-reaching changes, the position of the Mugwe was bound to 
come to be looked upon as something obsolete, with no constructive 
value for the present progressive generation. 

It is against this background that the problem studied by Father 
Bernardi becomes of more than local interest. As a missionary, and 
later as a Research Fellow of the International African Institute, he 
undertook his field work in 1953-1955—a period of acute crisis in the 
Meru area. He makes a penetrating study into an institution that was 
about to disappear: ‘My research,’ he says, ‘came slightly late to be 
able to record all the aspect of the Mugwe as an institution, though 
not too late.’ He was in a position to record oral traditions by the 
elders and also to make contact personally with the living Mugwe of 
most of the Meru sub-tribes. 

Mugwe (plur. agwe) was a hereditary office. He was a diviner with 
power to foretell the future; a judge with supernatural sanctions. He 
had the power to bless the age-classes, while his curse formed an 
effective weapon in safeguarding the welfare of his people. He derived 
his power directly from Ngai, or God; by his high official status in 
the society, ‘he represents God and is the Father of all’. As such he 
was distinct from the medicine-man or mugaa. 

The author shows that the Mugwe has not only religious powers 
but also considerable political influence, and it is in this double capacity 
that he is referred to as a ‘prophet’. He is, as the sub-title of the book 
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affirms, a ‘failing prophet’. With the coming of the Red strangers— 
the Europeans—his influence was bound to decline. The new order 
established by western civilization brought about a standstill in the 
main form of the Mugwe’s activity, which was to bless the age classes 
and control their activities. As Father Bernardi shows very convinc- 
ingly, this failure is also related to the force or the weakness of the 
personality of the Mugwe in question. 

In its broad outlines the Meru theme is, of course, found in variegated 
forms in most other Bantu communities to-day. The close study which 
Father Bernardi has undertaken and developed in an admirably direct 
and simple style is therefore of much value to anyone concerned with 
the drama of rapidly changing African society. 


BENGT SUNDKLER 
UPPSALA 





PROBLEMS OF JORDAN 


JORDAN : ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITs CULTURE. By GeorGE L. HARRIS. 
New Haven, Conn.: HRAF Press. $5.50. 1958. 


THE KINGDOM OF JORDAN. Edited by RAPHAEL PATAI. New Haven, 
Conn.: HRAF Press. $8.75. 1957. 


5 lpony two books may well be reviewed together, for not only do 
they deal with the same subject, but do so on the same lines. 
Information on economic, social, religious and other matters has mainly 
been drawn from the same sources, and the tables given are almost 
identical. One might say that the main difference between the two books 
is due to the length, in that Mr Patai, in a book which is nearly one 
hundred pages longer, is able to go more deeply into the various 
subjects. In fifty pages, for instance, he gives us the history of Jordan, 
past and present, Though it is only a brief summary it is of much 
importance, since it sets out the historical and political background 
for Jordan as a modern national State. Mr Harris deals with the same 
subject in a brief chapter (Historical Settings, pp. 11-19). On the other 
hand, whereas Mr Patai’s book is easier to read, presenting all the 
information in a wider context (with some photographs and a glossary), 
Mr Harnis’s is more useful as a Handbook on Jordanian affairs, pro- 
viding the details in twenty-two chapters and assembling all the plans 


and tables at the end of the book. 
16 
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The problems which confront Jordan to-day can be divided into 
two groups. Firstly, there are those which are not peculiar to Jordan 
alone, but are common to the whole Arab world. They can be viewed 
under the heading of modern society in relation to traditionalism, and 
they are not unknown even in the West. The reason why this problem 
(which runs through the whole of human history) is so intricate and 
acute in the Arab countries is that only one or two generations ago 
that part of the world lived in the dark Middle Ages, seen from a 
western point of view. Developments during the last four centuries 
which have brought European countries to their present state started 
in the Arab world only four decades ago, after the conquest of the 
Ottoman Empire by western Powers. That is why one still comes across 
Bedouin camps and remote villages, the inhabitants of which are living 
as if there had been a standstill in time since the days of Jesus Christ 
or even of the Patriarchal age, but it is doubtful whether this will still 
be so in another twenty or thirty years. A remarkable sign of this 
speedy development is the fact that the population in the capital of | 
Jordan, Amman, has risen from 10,000 to 200,000 in the last ten years. 
This is due to some extent, of course, to the settlement of Palestinian 
refugees, but it must also be seen as evidence of the changes that are | 
taking place in the structure of society, in that the nomadic population | 
is becoming sedentary while the villagers are moving into the larger | 
cities. This being so, one must say that, in regard to culture and 
civilization, Jordan, taken as a whole, lags behind the other Arab 
countries, partly on account of the fact that the main area of the 
country, the former Transjordan, did not establish real contact with the | 
western world until very recently. 

Secondly, Jordan has its special problems, which are so great that 
it is often doubted whether the country will be able to overcome them, 
whether, that is to say, Jordan can exist as an independent, national 
State. In a sense it is true that history repeats itself; but until eleven 
years ago history never gave a hint of the prospect of a Jordanian 
State like the present one, created as a result of the late King Abdullah’s 
annexation of the smaller, eastern part of the former Palestine, which 
was left to the Arabs after the war with Israel. Even the former Trans- 
jordanian State was unknown to history until after the First World 
War; although recognized by the League of Nations in 1923, it was 
created by the British and had no national traditions upon which to 
build. Through the ages the Transjordanian country—or at any rate 
the north-western, cultivated part of it—has always been regarded as 
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a part of Syria, and many Jordanians still call themselves South- 
Syrians. 

Both books, in dealing with the problems of this artificial State, 
repeatedly stress the difference between the territories east and west 
of Jordan. This holds good not only in regard to economics, owing 
to the differences in nature, rainfall, irrigation and other factors, but 
also to politics, religion, education—in short, to every aspect of culture. 
The opposition to the government, and even to the monarchy, has 
come mainly from West Jordan and from the Palestinian refugees, a 
very high proportion of whom live in Jordan. The same is true with 
regard to the tendency to get into closer contact with President Nasser 
and his Egypt, whereas the ruling circles seem to lean towards Iraq, 
or at any rate did so during the political crisis a few years ago. 

The authors of these two books discuss all these problems in detail, 
seeking to discover their roots and sometimes to find possible solutions. 
Their books, therefore, are in no way to be looked upon as guidebooks 
for visitors. For those who want to understand the conditions of the 
people and the country, they should prove most valuable. 

SVEND HOLM-NIELSEN 

GENTOFTE, DENMARK 





A REVIEW OF THE CHRISTIAN CONFESSIONS 


CHRISTENDOM: THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, THEIR DOCTRINES, CON- 
STITUTIONAL FORMS AND WAYS OF WorSHIP. By EINAR MOLLAND. 
London: Mowbray. 35s. 1959. 


A GOOD deal of water has flowed under oecumenical bridges since 
the publication of the S.P.C.K.’s Union of Christendom in 1938. 


The balanced and thorough review of the major denominations con- 


tained in Dr Molland’s book will be welcomed by all who are concerned 
with the worldwide Church. 

Dr Molland has approached his task in an objective and descriptive 
spirit which presents us with a remarkably clear assessment of the 
organization, doctrine and worship of the wide range of Christian 
beliefs it expresses itself in church organization. 

It naturally follows from the method adopted that a complicated 
church situation leads to a fairly lengthy treatment, and that the space 
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accorded to a particular church may not correspond very obviously 
with the numerical position that it holds in the statistical tables of the 


| 
; 


World Council of Churches. An Anglican, at any rate, will have no | 


cause to complain at the careful and detailed attention which his own 
church receives. 

Churches are reviewed in accordance with their position on an 
ecclesiological spectrum which places the Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic Communions at one end and the Quakers at the other. At 
first sight this would seem to be in accordance with a descending scale 
of emphasis upon traditional Catholic order; but it results in one or 
two odd intrusions. The sudden appearance, for example, of the 
Catholic Apostolic (Irvingite) Church, between the Old Catholics and 
the Anglicans, is something of a shock. There is a short section on 
religious systems containing elements derived from Christianity, which 
serves to document a few of our current aberrations. The book closes 
with a brief history of the oecumenical movement and an admirable 
bibliography. 

In general the theological descriptions have an excellent objectivity 
and, considering the limited space available, they will probably be 
found in most cases not unacceptable by those churches other than the 
author’s own. However, the use of the word ‘changed’ in relation to 
the Eucharistic elements after consecration in Catholic rites will have 
for many unacceptable connotations; and though it is true that con- 
secration and the epiclesis in Eastern theology have often been very 
closely associated, many Eastern theologians are concerned to em- 
phasize the action of the whole rite rather than to employ the ‘before 
and after’ language much more typical of western theology in its 
emphasis on the words of institution. On page 27 a misprint (leavened 
for unleavened) may lead to some confusion. 

The translation, which is a joint concern of the author and of Canon 
H. E. W. Turner, of Durham, is in all respects admirable, and the book 
is a pleasure to read. 

It can rarely happen that anyone first entering the world of pro- 
fessional oecumenists finds to his hand a book so comprehensive and 
accurate as this volume, which will surely have its place on the shelves 
of all those similarly concerned, and indeed of any who desire to take 
the first steps in understanding the church situation of confessions 
other than their own. 


P. W. BIDE 
LONDON 
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of the TO BE ‘FELLOWS AND EQUALS’ 


sown | DAWN IN NYASALAND. By Guy CLuTTON-Brock. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 1959. 


yn an | AFRICAN NATIONALISM. By NDABANINGI SITHOLE. With a Foreword by 
maw the Hon. R. S. Garfield Todd. London and New York: Oxford 
— University Press. 12s. 6d. $3.25. 1959. 

scale 


ne or Ox of these books is a plea for the disengagement of Nyasaland 
from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The other 
s and | examines the origins and nature of the modern African movement 
mm on | towards self-determination. Yet both are concerned to express what Mr 
which | Alan Paton (quoted by Mr Sithole) calls the African’s ‘fierce hunger to 
closes | be recognized by the people of the world as their fellows and equals’. 
irable | Both writers, because they are Christians, are eminently reasonable. 
Mr Clutton-Brock worked for ten years with African peasants in a 
tivity mission village Co-operative in Southern Rhodesia. He has lived in 
ly be — Nyasaland only as a visitor. But he claims that Southern Rhodesia, 
in the = which he knows well, is the key to the Federation, and his thesis is that, 
on to _ before it is too late, Nyasaland must be saved from a Federation which 
have | Southern Rhodesia dominates, and dominates inevitably in the interests 
con- | of the white population. The writer has marshalled his evidence on 
| very | every page, quoting mainly, and powerfully, from reports of govern- 
) em- | ment commissions and from the Rhodesian Press. He adds a useful 
efore | chronological table at the end. The central concerns are the political 
in its | status of the African people in Nyasaland and the economic future of 
vened that Territory. 
Mr Clutton-Brock has watched the tide of insistence on white 
anon | supremacy flowing up from the south through Southern Rhodesia into 
book the Federation. The old argument that the Federation would save 
Central Africa from apartheid policies no longer convinces. Partner- 
pro- | ship, the alternative policy, is, he claims, ‘a word now almost totally 
e and =| discredited among both Europeans and Africans alike in Central Africa’. 
elves /It is a term for export only. The fear of white domination is a wide- 
)take | spread fear in Nyasaland. Many Africans may be backward, but they 
sions | are not fools. Here the case for the political disengagement of Nyasaland 
from the‘Federation is argued on many grounds, but above all on the 
IDE grounds of human rights and human dignity. Mr Clutton-Brock would 
strongly approve the plea of the Church of Scotland, which has much 
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responsibility in Nyasaland, for a bold measure of political advance 
for the African people of the Territory. 

The economic future of Nyasaland is inseparable from its political 
future. At present under Federation the development of African 
agriculture is frustrated by non-co-operation. The suspicion engendered 
under Federation is such that it is enough for a government officer to 
suggest a helpful project to have it shunned by those whom it is 
designed to help. An agricultural economy (and that is what Nyasaland 
rests on) can only be developed with the willing co-operation of the 
rural people. Mr Clutton-Brock is right in insisting that Nyasaland’s 
economy can be developed only under self-government. He pictures’ 
the alternative under the Federation—Nyasaland’s interests swallowed 


up by the ‘devouring economy’ of the big capital interests; the highly 


developed areas getting the main allocations of capital and Nyasaland 
only the crumbs. He believes that a Nyasaland freed from Federal 


control would in fact lose less than people think, would attract capital | 
by its own inherent possibilities, and would have a chance to develop. 
happily with the goodwill of all its people. This is a faith to warm the| 


heart, but to big business it is a stumbling-block and to the oe 
Government foolishness. 


Mr Sithole writes with an admirable logic. His chief concern is to| 


show up ‘white supremacy’ as an outmoded creed, of future value to 
neither white nor black. Nationalism is never defined, but is used 
chiefly as a term for the African movement for self-government. He is 
not here concerned with the ‘nations’ that will emerge in Africa, but 
perhaps he tends to underrate the persisting power of tribalism to 
influence political groupings. 

Like every thinking African, Christian or non-Christian, Mr Sithole 


rejects white supremacy, ‘the white man’s golden calf’, in all its forms.| 


Paternalism is out, and its elder brotherly condescension. Partnership 
is Out, with its white senior and African junior partners. Multi-racialism 


is out, because under it a white minority claims a precedence. Mr) 


Sithole admits that sincere policies of partnership would be an advance 
on previous policies, but sees in them only a very temporary answer. 
He would have no use for Mr Clutton-Brock, were the latter claiming 
to plead for the African. ‘There is no particular virtue’, he says, ‘in 
being on the side of the African or of the European.’ It is not a case of 
Who is right, but of What is right. 

One cannot but respect Mr Sithole’s stand. He is not ashamed of his 
African birth. He gives a vivid picture of his origins. He makes no 
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claim for a hearing on account of his education and of the European 
culture that he has imbibed. His claim is based on his common human- 
ity. He will not have the white man’s offer, ‘We will accept you if 
you become like us’. He shows up with point and humour what he calls 
the ‘cracking myth’ of the white man’s superiority. 

To those who have been watching the myth cracking over the last 
thirty years this is nothing but sober truth. Mr Sithole has made his 
case in principle. We need Africans of his clarity and generosity in the 
immensely hard task of working out the practical relations of the 
peoples who call Africa Home. It is with a reference to the deep 
spiritual bonds which bind mankind together that Mr Sithole ends. 

JOHN A. T. BEATTIE 

NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN 





THE MESSIAH BEN JOSEPH 


Dit GESTALT DES STERBENDEN MESSIAS: RELIGIONS-PSYCHOLOGISCHE 
ASPEKTE DER JUDISCHEN APOKALYPTIK. (VIII. Studie aus dem 
C. G. Jung-Institut.) By SiecMuND Hurwitz. Ziirich and 
Stuttgart: Rascher Verlag. DM. 19. 1959. 


EWISH eschatology knows, in addition to the figure of the Messiah 

of the House of David, another Messiah, preceding him, of the 
House of Joseph, who meets his death in the struggle at the end of 
time and so prepares the way for the Saviour from the line of David. 

The author of this book now sets out to elucidate the emergence of 
this figure of the Messiah Ben Joseph. He is of the opinion that research 
in the field of Bible exegesis and of the history of religion has not led 


to satisfying solutions; and so he works along the lines of Jungian 


analytical psychology in order to arrive at an adequate understanding 
of the matter. That means, in his view, that a true conception of the 
motive of the dying Messiah is possible only on the basis of the 
following question : “What is the archetypical character for the religio- 
psychological significance of this figure?’ By ‘archetype’, in this con- 
text, is meant that ‘the Messiah figure is not the invention of a national 


| consciousness; and the cleavage in the Messiah image is only to be 


understood as the manifestation resulting from a cleavage in the 
God-image itself”. 
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The author here discusses briefly the critical objection which main- point t 
tains that the Jungian method of research on religio-psychological) jjteratu 
lines has arrogated to itself the right to pronounce on transcendental only in 
matters for which it is not competent. In doing so, it oversteps the! find its 
bounds of the sphere of scientific empiricism, since it intrudes into the 
realm of pure faith. The author’s counter-arguments are not at all| Bere 
convincing, even though he emphasizes that his statements are not) 
metaphysical in character, the whole assertion being based simply and | 
solely on the fundamental picture of a God or of a Redeemer that | 
latent in everyone. And the positing of the existence of these figures VE 
in the metaphysical realm is thus in no way prejudiced. Fischb 

The author gives us his sources in Talmud and Midrash. He then| of pr 
proceeds to a group of questions related to ‘eschatology and | L'Imp 
apocalyptic’. We read there of ‘messianic hopes’; and the author) jn Lat 
endeavours to trace the figure of the dying Messiah in the Talmud, as | i 
it emerges from the talmudic messianic interpretation of Psalm 2: 7f.| qualiti 
and Zechariah 2: 3 and 12: 10 ff. Then follows a chapter which| which 
deals with ‘the dying Messiah in the Targum and in the Haggadda| withoy 
literature’. One has the impression all the time that the author at all | 








points reads too much into his texts in order to get religio-psychological a 
results; though one must perhaps concede that the sources give him | ase.) 
some opportunity to do so. In the chapter on ‘interpretation’ he points 
examines the following questions: 1. In what era did the figure of the | where 


Messiah Ben Joseph emerge? 2. How do we explain the designation | prote: 
“Ben Joseph’? 3. How is the death of the Messiah Ben Joseph to be 


understood? The author then proceeds to ask: 1. How do we explain oo 
psychologically the appearance of a second messianic figure? 2. What impla 
was the internal situation which led to a duplication of what was in | accid 
the first instance a single, undivided picture of the Messiah? Here he } jn eac 
embarks upon a strong exegetical debate with the Protestant school powe 
of the history of religion. While the author faces the two messianic says | 
figures, he speaks of the ‘twin motive’ as the motive of hostile brothers, | gonsi 


in order in the end to bring everything back to the contrast in the | ; 
God-image itself (God and Satan). He goes briefly into the significance | « 
which the refusal to recognize the messiahship of Jesus Christ may Bu 
have had for Jewish thinking on the figure of the Messiah Ben Joseph. 
He is of the opinion that the cleavage in the image of God in Christianity 
has become intolerable to the Jewish mind. the r 

This book can give us much material with which to work in the | regijj 
debate with Judaism. A Jewish critic of the book has stressed the 
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main-} point that in it, ‘from the figure of the dying Messiah in the Haggadda 
logical} jiterature emerges the history of the Chosen People which can live 
dental only in the sign of God and which alone, as God’s people, is able to 
Ps the! find its own self-realization’. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


L’Equivoque Catholique. By Frédéric Hoffet (Paris: Librairie 
Fischbacher. Fr. 750. 1956.) Monsieur Hoffet is an Alsatian lawyer 
e then| of Protestant background. His earlier work, misleadingly entitled 
y and) [’Impérialisme protestant, attracted attention not only in France, but 
author | in Latin America, where a Spanish translation was published. The 
ud, & | thesis of that work is that Protestantism has psychological and moral 
2: 7£.| qualities conducive to national greatness in the modern world, qualities 
which | which Roman Catholicism does not encourage or develop. It is not 
gadda without significance, he says, that none of the countries in which 
at all Roman Catholicism is a dominating force can be counted among the 
logical | great Powers of the modern world. (He regards France as a marginal 
° him _ case.) In the present volume he carries his analysis a step farther. He 
n’ he | points out that Roman Catholicism is by no means ‘always and every- 
of the where the same’. In the vigorous intellectual climate of strongly 
nation | Protestant countries it presents an appearance of liberalism which 

to be | strains at the leash of dogma. But where the Church is still able to 
xplain | exert its ancient authority—as in Spain, for instance—it remains the 
What | implacable foe of freedom and tolerance. This difference is not 
was In | accidental; it is the calculated policy of the Church to adjust its strategy 
ere he } in each area in the way that will most strongly enhance its prestige and 
school | power and best promote its purpose of world conquest. In this purpose, 
ss1anic | says M. Hoffet, evangelism and the missionary outreach are secondary 
thers, | considerations, the primary aims are political and confessional—that 
in the | js, an expanding influence in international affairs and among the 
icance | ‘separated brethren’ of the non-Roman Christian confessions. 
t may But at the same time the Church is perplexed by growing internal 
oseph. | tensions. These result partly from the impact of the intellectual and 
uanity | social revolutions of the present age—an impact all the greater because 
the rock-like dogma of Papal Infallibility has destroyed the Church’s 
in the | resilience in the field of doctrine. But even more, these tensions are the 
d the | inevitable result of the policy of equivocation. The Church is in danger 
17 
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of losing the respect and the support of vast numbers of profoundly 
religious people, especially laymen, who are appalled to find insincerity 
and duplicity at its heart. It is driven more and more to depend on 
adventitious aids, such as the anti-Communist crusade, to divert 
attention from its internal contradictions. Most of all it hopes to beguile 
Protestants into a tacit alliance which will hide its inner tensions under 
an appearance of growing power. 

Unfortunately M. Hoffet writes with a fervour not always matched 
with accuracy. The present volume is addressed to a French audience, 
It is full of allusions that are not readily understood by a non-French 
reader ; and its judgments are often impressionistic rather than factual, 
But its basic thesis deserves thoughtful attention by all who are con- 
cerned for the health of the Church Universal and for the integrity of 
Christian witness among all peoples. 


G. W. C. 


Le Missioni Estere di Milano. Nel Quadro degli Avvenimenti Con- 


temporanei. II: Dalla Morte del Fondatore all’ Appello al Vescovi\ i 


d'Italia per le Vocazioni 1862-1882. By Giovanni B. Tragella. (Illus- 
trated. Milan: Pontificio Instituto Missioni Estere. 1959.) The Foreign 
Mission of Milan, two decades of whose history is here given at length, 
was founded in 1850 by Angelo Ramazotti, then Bishop of Pavia. It 
was partly the outgrowth of the wish of Pope Pius IX, who longed to 
see such an undertaking to enlist the Roman Catholics in prosperous 
North Italy in the support of the growing foreign missions of his 
Church. The enterprise was for the recruitment, training and support 
of secular priests and was in part patterned on the famous Société des 
Missions Etrangéres, of Paris. Its first field was Hongkong, and the 
initial representative arrived in that British colony in 1858. Later it 
was given the care of a territory which included a considerable area 


both of the islands under the British flag and also of the neighbouring | 


mainland. Eventually it also assumed responsibility for territories in 
the province of Honan, in Burma, in Central Bengal and in Hyderabad. 
In 1926 its administration was consolidated with that of the similar 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul, which had sprung up in Rome in the 
nineteenth century. 

The history, of which this is the second volume, covers the years 
1862-82, dealing with both developments in Italy and in various 
fields of the society abroad. It is by a missionary of the society, and is 
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based on the primary sources in the archives of the society and on a 
very extensive bibliography. Quite obviously it is a labour of love. 
The documentation is full, and the publishers are to be congratulated 
on the format which they have given it. A third and final volume is 
promised. 

K. S. L. 


Frontier Doctor: An Autobiography. By Sir Henry Holland. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 1958.) It is fortunate that Sir Henry 
Holland has been persuaded to record his experiences as a medical 
missionary over a period which covers so much significant development 
in the history of the area that is now Pakistan. His style is conversational 
and easy to read and for that reason is likely to appeal the more to the 
many soldiers and civilians who have served in Quetta and the sur- 
rounding stations. 

‘Doc’ Holland, as he was familiarly known, is a devout Christian 
with a mission to heal the sick. But his devotion to duty, particularly 
in his care for all who attended either his excellent hospital in Quetta 
or his clinics set up in distant villages on the frontier, was admired by 
the Pathans, Baluchis, Brahuis and Christians alike. Much could be 
written of the gratitude of the poorest cultivator who has received 
treatment from him, but Sir Henry’s greatest memorial may well be 
the magnificent new hospital which has risen out of the ruins of the 
earthquake of 1935. Mercifully the doctor was saved by his son, and a 
truly remarkable escape he had; and after only a few days he was on 
duty again in the relief operations. But, as may be expected, his main 
work was to rebuild what had been his life’s work. Many would have 
been daunted and unable to make a fresh start. But without delay 
Dr Holland set out to raise funds both in Britain and in India; and it 


was thanks largely to his efforts and influence that, by the Spring of 


1940, as he has written, ‘another chapter in my life in Quetta opened’, 
with the completion of the main block of the new hospital. 

This book is the record of the achievement of a man who was called 
to serve the Christian mission oversea and who, in the face of ill- 
health, made a name for himself and earned the gratitude and friendship 
of countless men and women of all classes. All who have served in 
Baluchistan, Upper Sind and on the North-West Frontier should read 
his book. 

E, W. T. 
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the sees Museum Lessianum: Section 
jolog A re-issue of a noted study of 
Bakonge fi fe an and society which draws richly on 
Villanyi. often orally communicated, sources. 
tems AMONG !KUNG  BUSHMEN. 
| Lorna Marshall. Africa (London), 1959 
| (Oct.), 335-65. 197. 

G /tAKWAMU AND OTUBLOHUM: AN EIGHT- 
NY: EENTH peg” AKAN MARRIAGE AR- 
$3 28 RANGEMENT. Ivor Wilks. Africa 

*“\ (London), 1959 (Oct.), 391-404. 198. 
{TMosquE-BUILDING AND TRIBAL SEPARAT- 

‘ULTURE} 38M IN FREETOWN East. L. Proudfoot. 

k. 456 _ (London), 1959 (Oct.), 405-16. 

ondon: 

1. Pn — UNSERER CHRISTEN. Adelrich 
and ins} Morant, o.s.b. NZM, 1959 (4), 285-9. 

cits, law | 202- 

reference | {SEARCHING AND SYNCRETISM: A WEST 

— i} AFRICAN DOCUMENTATION. H. W. 

P Turner. IRM, 1960 (Apr.), 189-94. 201. 

UVELLE. See 

L. ml weak ee 

Church East and Central Africa 

% 8.C.; (from the Zambesi to the 

my Juba river) 

- Tue | DAWN IN egg Guy Clutton- 

” Diar-| Brock. 192 pp. Map. London: 

SH OF —— and Stoughton. Bs. 6d. 1959. 

a g~ review, p. 237. 
Mogens fon. un Gate. 
EPEN- pp. ‘ortrait ap ndon: 

Lovell | Hodder“and Stoughton. 25s. 1960. 

wk | A eodew't is in preparation. 

“- | See also 23/a (Mission Education in Southern 

o.m.i.; | Rhodesia). 
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South Africa 
(from south of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 


* NATIVES REPRESENTA- 
TION’. Donald B. Molteno. 17 pp. 
Johannesburg: S. African Institute of 
Race Relations. 2s. 6d. 1959. 204. 

A lain-spoken interpretation of the significance 
of ‘Promotion of Bantu Self-Government 
Bill’, set against the back, 

African political history of the 
LABOUR IN THE FARM Economy. Margaret 

Roberts. vii+137 pp. Johannesburg: 

South African Institute of Race Rela- 

tions. 7s. 6d. 1959. 205. 


TTHE aii PEASANT: SOME PERSONAL 

IONS AFTER 52 YEARS. Jessie 

Hertslet. Race Relations Journal (Johan- 
nesburg), 1959 (4), 160-70. 206. 


TTHE LEGAL “9 OF AFRICAN WOMEN. 
Julius Lewin, alii. Race Relations 
ad = haan 1959 (4), 152-9. 


America and the West Indies 


CENTRAL AMERICA: THE CRISIS AND THE 
CHALLENGE. John D. Martz. 356 pp. 
Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. * 50. 1959. 208. 


Six ore ae in modern history area’ of the 
Americas : Aory, 


Fay. ¥. ead 

SEARCH FOR A ae AMERICAN POLICY. 

Thomas W. Palmer, Jr. 217 pp. Gaines- 

ville: University of Florida Press. $4.50. 
1957. 209. 


— important book, factual, interpretative and 
pathetic, on the ‘role le and influence of the 
United States in Latin America. The author, a 
gifted political scientist, writes with broad perspec- 
tive as well as about particular situations, and 
relates - study to the problem of Communist 
penetratio: 
See also. 243 (Theological Education); 251 
Status of non-Roman Catholic 
rk); 275 (Islam in American Mid-West). 


The Pacific Area 


Frtp Guimpe To OceaNiA. Felix M. 
Keesing. 51 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
aaa Academy of Sciences. 1959. 


Provides essential information for the an’ 
field workers in this region, well 
by subjects. An ae eos contains a useful ist of 
missionary societi 
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tAusTRALIA Reviews HER ASIAN EXCLU- 
Eastern Sur NY) ,, {1959 (Nov), 
ern Surve ; 4 
161-7. 2/1. . oe 
?Die STELLUNG DER MISSION zuUR POLY- 
GAMIE IN M (NEUGUINEA). 
ZMR, 1960 aN 


A. Schafer, s.v.d. 
52-9. 212. 
See also 24] 
: 41 (Church and People in New 


ZUR NIEDERLASSUNG IN 
Scuweiz (vom 26 Mar 1859). Judaica 
(Zurich), 1959 (Dec.), 213-52. 213. 


Fields (General) 
FRAUEN IN FERNEN LANDERN: Das Buch 
der Frauenmission. ben von 
Hed Thoma. 232 pp lus. Stutt- 
vangelischer .D 


on. Missions 
rg DM 8.80. DM 1.80. 1958. 
+ day tae 
contributors with experience in wi 
Relations J. A hn 1959 
@, 143-51. 215. 


TTHE agen py ~ THE BANDUNG, 


Camo AND CCRA CONFERENCES, 
William Bross d, Jr. Race Relations 
as Gohannesbury) , 1959 (Oct.-Dec.) 


nA Piso ft 


V. Works of Reference 
THE 1960 NATIONAL , Samenes Ragman. 


y $895, 1960. 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Missions 
wissenschaft. Sw. Fr. 28. 1959. 218, 
Corrected entry. Reviewed, IRM, Jan. 1960, 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE: Srx STUDIES ik 
MISSIONARY OPPORTUNITY. Max Warren, 
148 pp. N.Y.: Morehouse Barlow, 

$2.50. London: SPCK. 5s. 1960. 2/9 


GusTAV WARNECKIN VARHAISEN LAHETY- 
STEORIAN TEOLOGISET PERUSTEET. Seppo 
A. Lge R.. pp. Helsinki: Suom 

uusseuran 


WARNECK: 
STUDIEN: ZUSAMMENFASSUNG. Seppo 
Teinonen. 60 pp. Helsinki: Suomen 

tieteellisen Seuran Julkaisuja 


FM. FM woo" 1959. 221]. 
Five short essays in Finnish, with a summary is 
German, to be read in relation to no. 220 above. 
t' AFTER THE First FLUsH oF SUCCESS’: 
A note on Dr McGavran’s article. 
Michael Hollis. IRM Notes and Com 
ments, 1960 (Apr.), 211-13. 222. 


tA Nore on ‘ ee Rene 
Bryan de Kretser Notes and 
Comments ’, 1960 (Ape) Mise 223. 


{List OF THESES IN FOREIGN MISSIONS AND 
RELATED SuBJECTS ACCEPTED DURING 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1958-1959. Conr 
= ae | Laura Person. Mi 

Library Occasional 

in Y.), 1959 (Dec. 4). 224. 


{THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF Port 
Prus XII’s MIssiONARY TEACHING. André 
Rétif. World Justice (Louvain), 1959 (2), 
197-214. 225. 


TGRUNDSAETZE DER 
Gortes. C. Keller. 
138-42. 226. 


{Dire WIEDERGEBURT DES DIAKONATS UND 
DIE Miussionen. Josef Hornef. ZMR, 
1960 (1), 1-15. 227. 


La Messe CHINOISE DU Pire HINDERER 


MISSIONSPOLITIE 
EMM, 1959 (4), 


Paul Brunner, s.j. NZM, 1959 (4, 
271-84. 228. 
{1 MISSIONSSTUDIET FORSAMLI 


I NGARNA 
Gamnee Wemen. SMT, 1959 (4), 230-4 





[INDERER 
959 (4, 


INGARNA. 
), 230-4 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 

A THEOLOGICAL REFLECTION ON THE WORK 
or EVANGELISM. World Council of 
Churches Division of Studies. 46 pp. 
Geneva: World Council of Churches. 
Sw. Fr. 1.25. 30 cents. 2s. 1960. 230. 
a iit 2 

w distributed 


t 
tral Committee and now 
for study in the churches. 


series. Illus. ee Ss. 
Country Churches Publications. 2s. 
1960. 231. 

Describes in the ted by 
Canon Ernest Southcott, at Halton, Leeds, in 
taking the Church into the 

See also 170 (Worker ts). 

Education 
THe Future oF Mission EDUCATION IN 
Fred B. Rea. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
IRM, 1960 (Apr.), 195-200. 23Ja. 


{THE EDUCATION 4 Missionaries’ CHIL- 
DREN. Clara Missionary 
sional Bulletin 


Research Library Occasi 
HY.) 1959 (Nov. 10), whole number. 


Medical 


{POTENTIALS FOR MINISTRY IN MEDICAL 
Worx. William R. Scott. Journal of the 


Christian Medical Association of, India 
(Vellore), 1959 (Nov.), 352-7. 233. 


{THe ant vat OF MEDICAL Missions. 
Farnham A. R BOs John. Journal q& 
Christian M. Association o, , 


(Vellore), 1959 (Ne (Nov.), 358-63. 


tA SpmiTuAL free TO THE PATIENT'S 
TENSIONS A. Porter. Journal of the 
Christian Medieal Association o of, India 
(Vellore), 1959 (Nov.), 367-70, 235. 
See also 161 (Dr Ida Scudder) ; 162 
Holland's Autoblography). Neary 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


Worps WANTED. Eunice V. Pike. 159 pp. 
Chicago: Moody Press. $2.75. 1958. 
The author, sister of director of Wycliffe 
a a 2 7 
azatec of tainous and 
translating the New T ry 
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Christian Literature 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR LITERACY 


AFRICA). May Nussbaum. 24 pp. 
Hartford, Conn.: K y School of 
Missions. 1958. 237. 


A phed list of 175 entries, some 
annotated, => ms peep 
institutions and publica: 
literacy. 

Rural 
BETTER FIELD PROGRAMS: A MANUAL OF 


AND PROCEDURES. 36 PP: 
N.Y.: icultural Missions, Inc. 
cents. 1959. 238. 
The 


fesguoes, and standards of eval 


110 pp. N.Y. 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 1959. 239. 
An excellent little book for rural pastors around 
the world, by a former in India. 
material from many 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Baxut SINGH oF INDIA: A eee 
Gop. oy 88 


a D'UNE EGLISE ET D'UN : 
nore 1900-1959. Jean 
Guiart. at da Chris Map. Paris: Au 
ag Christianisme Social. 


CIL: DEVELOPMENTS  * 
Marcus Ward. IRM, 1960 (Apr.), 


1960 (Apr.), 148-36. 243, 


THe ANGLICAN CHURCH IN Korea. John 
ales IRM, 1960 (Apr.), 157-66. 
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tTHE ORDINAL OF THE CHURCH OF SOUTH 
Inpia. T. S. Garrett. Scottish Journal 
of Theology, 1959 (4), 400-13. 245. 


THe Cuurcn’s Resources. Report of the 
third commission of the triennial mee 
of the National Christian Council o 
ae. NCCR, 1959 (Dec.), 447-55. 


TINDISCHE VOM PSYCHIATER 
. Hoch. EMM, 1959 


GESEHEN. Erna M 
(4), 149-58 (Schluss). 247. 


IM ZMR, 
1960 (1), 15-30. 248. 


res Sree OF INDIGENIZATION IN 
Edmund Ilogu. IRM, 1960 
tae ) r), 167-82. 249. 


+THE AKAN CuHurcH Lyric. A. A. Mensah. 
IRM, 1960 (Apr.), 183-8. 250. 


{THe LecGat STATUS OF NON-ROMAN 
CATHOLIC MISSION ACTIVITIES IN LATIN 
AMERICA. Marshall K. Powers. IRM, 
1960 (Apr.), 201-9. 251. 

Ay also 146, 150-2 (Christianity in Japan); 
in India); 149 (Methodism in 
roe est Indies). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


CONFLICT AND AGREEMENT IN THE CHURCH. 
Vol. 1: Order one Disorder. T. F. 
Torrance. 331 pp. London: Lutter- 
worth Press. 450. 1959. 252. 

A review is in preparation. 


The former Bishop of Derby, intimately con- 
cerned in —— — versations - recent 
and contribution to efforts at understanding in the 

field of reunion. 

Tue REUNION OF THE CHURCH. J. E. Lesslie 
igi xxxvi-+ 192 London: 
21s. 1960. 254. 


of the bey Conference, 1958. 


Asst Paut Couturier. Maurice Villain. 
Translated from the French. 24 pp. 
Haywards Heath, Sussex: Communi 
of the Holy Cross. 1s. 6d. 1960. 255. 

the Roman Catholic 
A briet study of great 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THe Aspe Paut Couturier. A. 
Allchin. 16 PP,  enem Faith Pree 
ls. 6d. 1960. 


An Ban vg _ an Anglican student 
church union. 












article the § 

Teologisk Kvartalskrift, 1958 (3). Ci 

Quarterly Review pane 1960 (Jan- 
Mar.), 44-54. 257. 

+THE BLesseD VirGIN Mary. H. Edwari 

Symonds, c.r. Church Quarterly Review 

(London), 1960 (Jan.-Mar.), 24-33. 258, 


TEPISCOPALIANS AND THE SCOTTISH REFoOR- 
MATION. F. Goldie. Church Quart 
Review (London), 1960 (Jan.-Mar. 

34-43. 259. 


tLaA SEIGNEURIE DU CHRIST sUR L’EGUS 
ET SUR LE MONDE. Par un groupe é& 
théologiens de la Conférence eathol 
ur les questions 


anne s. Seine), 1959 an im 


TPLENITUDE DE Camere " ‘ee 
IsME. M.-J. Le Guillou, o.p 
Saeko s. Seine), 1959 (2), ashe 


{Le PROBLEME OECUMENIQUE EN AMERIQUE 
LATINE. D. N. Egender. Trénikon 
Cavatagen, Belgium), 1959 (2), 231-9. 


TLes MIsSIONNAIRES ET L’OECUMENISME: 
S’UNIR POUR QUE LE MONDE CRO 
R. Schutz; Le MiIsSIONNAIRE CATHO 
es DEVANT LA MISSION PROTESTANTE. 

Bruls; UN PROJET IMPORTANT ET SB 
Coleiadanees René Beaupére; Iv 
PORTANCE DES EGLISES D’ASIE DANS LE 
MOUVEMENT OECUMENIQUE. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft; CATHOLIQUES, PROTES 
TANTS, ETAT DANS L ”HIsTOIRE DU CONGO. 
Ruth Slade; CATHOLIQUES ET PROTEY 


TANTS AU VIETNAM. Pierre Médard;). 


RESPECT ET CHARITE SANS EQUIVOQUE 
J. Van Cauwelaert. lise Vivante 
(Louvain), 1959 (6), 396-454. 262. 

See also 245 (CSI Ordinal). 


XI. Christianity and the N 
Christian Religions ig 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES TODAY. piers W , 
Jr. 288 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: 
sappy $10. 1959. 263. 


fine collection of over two hundred 
gusta auny bb hdl cles hau oe df 





gins pen Pat important tribes around 
world. Full and informative text bed is 
sietincally accurate and intelligible to the 





Irénikon 
(2), 231-9. 


SUMENISME; 
IDE CROKE 
RE CATHO 





Dg 


AUSTRALISCHE SEELENBEGRIFF. E. A. 
, +- ZMR, 1959 (4), 296-308. 264. 


TUDIES IN THE MIDDLE Way: BEING 
THOUGHTS OF BUDDHISM APPLIED. 3rd 
ed. Christmas Humphreys. 169 % 
London: Allen and Unwin. 15s. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. $3.75. 1959. 265. 

A collection of stimulating essays on a field of 
wougnt which the author says has no name but 
_ ieee et mysticism, psy. 

Madame Blavatsky’ A. works 


expression of the point of view. 


THE TRAINING OF THE ZEN BUDDHIST 
Monk. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 161 Re: 
Illus. N.Y.: University Books. 
1959. 266. 


that Zen is primarily a discipli Sunda the larger 
philosophical structure of Buddhism. He is 
therefore concerned mainly with a 


detailed 
description of the life of a Zen initiate. Short 
append. y containing collections of rules 


tUser DIE VEREINBARKEIT DER ZEN- 
a MIT DEM CHRISTEN- 

mas Hasumi. ZMR, 1959 
@, 289.96 567. 


Islam 


aye 7s THE MODERN WORLD. 
fr Band 106 pp. N.Y.: 

Sy York University Press. $2.75. 

London: Stevens. 25s. 1959. 268. 

social ‘phenomenon; comparison’ with ‘western 

ay: 

pessatinn auateai of a complex subject. 


Lb CHRIST DE L’IsLaAM. Michel Hayek. 
= > e- Paris: Editions du Seuil. 


A review is in preparation. 


{THE MEANING OF Kurr. Proceedings of 
the Summer School, Jerusalem, Jordan, 
July 1959. MW, 1959 (4), 315-22. 270. 


{THE Rise OF THE KARAMIYYAH IN KHU- 
RASAN. Edmund Bosworth. MW, 1960 
(1), 54. 271. 


{THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES OF NAJAF. 
a Jamaéli. MW, 1960 (1), 15-22. 
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{THe BirtH-Hour oF Musim Law? 
> Goitein. MW, 1960 (1), 23-9. 


{THE FAtmmip Lecat Cope. Bayard Dodge. 
MW, 1960 tye 30-8. 274. 


+Mus.ims THE AMERICAN Mip-West. 
C, Umhaw Wolf. MW, 1960 (1), 39-48. 


{THE Mus.Lim’s WorsuiP. Operation Reach 
Sepeihnaiaeey, 1959 (Nov.), 7-16. 


t’ WHERE To Lay His Heap?’ Operation 
Reach (Beirut Canterbury), 1959 (Dec.), 
17-20. 277. 
in Wen ntl) (Mission to Bedouin); 199 (Islam 

Judaism 


Die GESTALT DES STERBENDEN MESSIAS: 
RELIGIONS-PSYCHOLOGISCHE ASPEKTE DER 
JUDISCHEN APOKALYpTic. (VIII. Studie 
aus dem C. G. Jung-Institut.) + ns cg 
Hurwitz. 238 Ziirich/Stut 
Rascher Verlag. M 19. 1048. 278. 

See review, p. 239. 


{POLEMIK UND SCHEIDUNG. Otto Michel. 
oo (Ziirich), 1959 (Dec.), 193-212. 


General 
THE RESURGENT RELIGIONS OF ASIA AND THE 
Mission. 80 pp 


CHRISTIAN Chicago 
— Theological Faculty. 1959. 


pers of a seminar for mission board executives 
and professors. 


THe CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LIVING 


Fairus. R. C. Zaehner, ed. 431 p 
N.Y.: Hawthorn Books. $12.95. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson. 50s. 1959. 28]. 


Well-written articles by distinguished British 
scholars; a valuable a. A. book on the living 
faiths of the world. 


=, STORE VERDENSRELIGIONER. Erik W 


Danmarks Radios 
Grundboger. 1559, 


282. 
A ‘radio basic book’ principal 
Christian faiths amt on the e ationsip of 
questions for further’ stud oe & ae oe 
Saer 's radio talks. 

{CHRISTIAN StuDy CENTRES: KRISTENT 
STUDIECENTRUM I JAPAN OG JAPANS IKKE- 
KRISTNE RELIGIONER. Harry Thomsen; 
HONGKONGS KRISTNA S 


SAMHALLSFORSKNING. 
Elizabeth Fell; ANDRA STUDIECENTRA 
OCH FORSKNINGSUPPGIFTER I ASIEN. B.S.; 
AFRIKA-STUDIER I EKUMENISK REGI. B. Ss. 
SMT, 1959 (4), 209-29. 283. 
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DOGMATISCHE PERSPEKTIVEN IM HINBLICK USSR. William Ernest H 
AUF DIE NICHTCHRISTLICHEN RELIGIONEN. pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. 
Heinz Robert Schlette. ZMR, 1959 (4), 

275-89. 284. 


TOVERZICHT OVER DE STUDIE VAN DE 
GODSDIENSTGESCHIEDENIS EN DE FENO- 
ong VAN DE GODSDIENST SINDS 
1950. C.J. Bleeker. Nederlands Theo- mnbiniecis | 
war (Amsterdam), 1959 tTOWARDS THE INTERNATIONALIZATION 
ch TYdsche omer Fg aa Ben me 
or ustice uvain), 
ae Social and Political Pama peor 


Relations of Missions 


COMMUNISM. 
THE PoPULATION EXPLOSION AND CHRISTIAN Miyae. World J Justice (Louvain), 1 
RESPONSIBILITY. Richard M. Fagley. 
260 aOR 156 N. Fes — University Press. See also 2/1 (Australia’s Immigration Pol: 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 


To THE END OF THE EARTH. ee 
Mathews. 131 pp. Nashville, Teng 
National Methodist Student Movem 
$1. 1959. 292. : 

A study in Luke—Acts on the life and mi: 


the Church; based deep 
Scriptures and wide experience i -y 
enterprise. 


TIME AND TALENTS IN THE SERVICE OF G¢ 


—- Is. 1959. 293. 
An address by a UMCA missionary at 
ambiguities inherent in American foreign annual conference of diocesan missionary 
but Gous act point v0 any clnar way abesd ie the Tax . Stony A Jesus. Eleanor Grah 
tn Micen! Puta Woks 6a. 18 
THE Bosenanep oF ‘ UNDER-DEVELOPED macs 


go RES 


Money IN CHRISTIAN Lire. D. A. Hur 
Johnston. London: Church Informat 
Office (for the Central Board of Finane 
National Assembly of the Church 
wee 1s. 6d. 1960. 294. 


STRENGTH OF MEN AND NATIONS: A " 
MESSAGE TO THE USA vis-a-vis THE congregation 0.4 bee undersanding of ’ 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= Evangelisches Missions-Magazin NCCR = National Christian Council Review 
= Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift NMT_ =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
= East and West Review oo a ecg Tidsskrift for Misjon 
= Foreign $e ncwts sie - oy gl fiir Missionsw: 
- Foreign = 

my St 
= t uarter| = Zeitsci Ww 

< Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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THE CHILD OF THE TEMPLE 


A D ¥y B I R D THE SHEPHERD BOY OF BETHLEHEM 


THE LITTLE LORD JESUS 


"BIBLE STORY BOOKS THE STORY OF JOSEPH 

| or CHILDREN MOSES, PRINCE AND SHEPHERD 
TWO STORIES JESUS TOLD 

: THE STORY OF DANIEL 

JESUS BY THE SEA OF GALILEE 
JESUS CALLS HIS DISCIPLES 
NAAMAN AND THE LITTLE MAID 





LL LADYBIRD BOOKS 
AVE 24 WHOLE-PAGE 
USTRATIONS IN FULL COLOUR, 
ND ARE BOUND IN STIFF BOARD 
me OVERS WITH FULL COLOUR JACKET 


FROM BOOKSHOPS EVERYWHERE 2 / 6 EACH 


%* COLOUR FILM STRIPS 
of all titles in this series 
are now available 


24 FRAMES 17/6 EACH 


DF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS OVERSEAS 
Editions of many of the titles in the Ladybird Bible 
“ Story Series are published in other languages. 
Enquiries concerning these, or editions in languages 
not already covered, are cordially invited. 


lustrated catalogue on request 
ILLS & HEPWORTH LTD. The Angel Press, LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 














MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


Camp Equipment Public Address Systems 
Clothing School Supplies 
Crockery Stationery 
Cutlery Tape Recorders : 
Hospital Supplies Tollet Requisites | 
Mosquito Nets Travel Goods | 
Oil Lamps Typewriters 
Photographic Goods etc., etc. 








PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed | 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 


W. J. ALLISON & Co. Ltd., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.! 








We Came to a Village 


GLADYS SHAW 


Sketches from the life of a missionary touring in 
Western India. 

For the past six years Miss Shaw has been living in 
villages of the Aurangabad area, about 180 miles north- 
east of Bombay, sharing the life and problems of the 
village people and teaching and training voluntary 
workers and leaders. 


112 pages. 5s. 


HIGHWAY PRESS 


~ § SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C4 








Published for ‘THE INTERNATIONAL Rgvisw OF MISSIONS,’ 
Crry, by Oxrorp UNIVERSITY —— Toronto, 














